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First Emphasis on 
First Things 


Very often waste of time and energy 
occurs because attention is devoted to 
less consequential details. 


Selling policy is always more im- 
portant than copy or media—yet how 
many advertisers still devote their prin- 
cipal attention to copy expression and 
deciding whether to use newspapers, 
magazines, street cars, posters or 
painted bulletins. 


Put first emphasis on first things—get 
the sales policy right first.and the other 
details can then be properly handled. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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A Story of Boxing 
and Business 


“Hit from where your hand 
is’—that’s what Bob Fitzsim- 
mons used to say, is the first 
rule of successful fighting. 

And Bob was champion of 
the world in his day. 

Now is there any one who 
cares to argue that business 
isn’t a fight? 

Could any better rule be 
made for the business “bout” 
than Lanky Bob’s? 

“Hit from where your hand 
is.” If your distribution is 
concentrated largely in certain 
states or sections, hit there 
with your advertising—and hit 
hard. 

Don’t stop operations and 
“telegraph” the trade your in- 
tention of “nationalizing” your 
work; “hit from where your 
hand is”; push the advantage 
you already possess. 

If your salesmen are cap- 
able of thoroughly covering a 
state or two at a time, press 
your advantage in a. state, 
don’t scatter it over a nation. 

Never mind about “knock- 
ing out” the whole country 
with one blow, get in some 
good licks where you have op- 
ponents “on the run.” 

While compétition is plan- 
ning to do big things, follow 
up the advantage you already 
have. Concentrate your sales 
and advertising blows. Then 
progress from section to sec- 
tion as conditions warrant. 

Then when your competitor 
is ready for his “general” 
work he will find you already 
intrenched. 


* * * 


Of course from a selfish 


“Hit from where Your Hand Is” 





view-point we could suggest 
an immediate country wide 
campaign. 

Because Standard Farm 
Papers collectively form tl 
biggest national farm medium 

But the modern business 
method is to concentrate. 

Standard Farm Papers are 
the NATURAL selective medi- 
ums, For as farming condi- 
tions vary in different sections 
or branches of farming, so 
their editorial strength varies. 

For this reason Standard 
Farm Papers ¢over their chos- 
en fields with almost news- 
paper thoroughness, often 
reaching one out of every two 
or three possible subscribers. 

Additional facts are yours 
for the asking. 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Oklahoma Farm Journal 
are The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Papers Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
of Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
Known (California Country Journal, 
Val San Francisco, Cal. 
ue The Farmer, St. Paul 


Farm 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
hicago. 
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HOW ADVERTISED BRANDS 
PROTECT DEALERS 





REAL MENACE TO RETAILERS IS NOT 
MANUFACTURER SEEKING TO DE- 
PRIVE HIM OF HIS INDEPENDENCE, 
BUT COMPETITION OF OTHER RE- 
TAILERS IN OVERCROWDED FIELD— 
WHAT MANUFACTURERS CAN DO— 
EXPERIENCE OF LEADING SHOE 
MANUFACTURER 


By Milton Florsheim 
President of Florsheim Shoe Company, 
Chicago 

When we put our own brand on 
our shoes and started to advertise 
them in a small way five or six 
years after going into the manu- 
facture of them, our business fell 
off at once from nearly $500,000 a 
year to $200,000. 

We had built it up to the top 
figure by hard work before we 
had come to realize that it was 
nearly all volume, and no future 
at all. When we saw our mis- 
take we put on the brand, and 
the business dropped off. But the 
$200,000 left was sound business, 
and from that we worked it up 
by direct advertising and dealer 
help until within two years we had 
got it back to the old figure and 
it was climbing still higher. 

Under the new conditions, with 
an assured future and a greater 
volume, we were enabled to make 
an even better shoe than before 
and to venture on certain econ- 
omies that had been out of the 
question. Thus what was at first 
undertaken only for our self-pro- 
tection became at last a_ service 
to the consumer. And in spite 
of the contentions of a few re- 
tailers, who cherish a deep sus- 
picion of all advertised brands, 
we know that it has been a benefit 
to retailers in general. Because 
this question of advertised brands 
involves the bigger question of 
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the reduction of the cost of liv- 
ing. 

If it were not for the advertised 
brands of shoes, the retail price 
would be at -least half as much 
again, and perhaps a good deal 
more. I believe it would be much 
the same in all lines of merchan- 
dising. There are notable excep- 
tions, but in general, I think it 
is SO. ; 

Some advertised goods are, in- 
deed, priced above what they 
ought. to be, but most of them 
are not. 

We believe that if the public 
bought only branded and adver- 
tised goods, the cost of living 
would come down with a rush, be- 
cause there is already a very con- 
siderable competition between ad- 
vertised brands, and the saving 
through advertising efficiency 
could not fail either to reduce the 
price of goods or increase the 
quality, or in many cases both. 

It would be an excellent thing 
if there were only some sort of 
consumer organization or move- 
ment to buy only advertised 
brands. We have not much faith 
that an organization could be 
brought about, or, if it were, that 
it would work satisfactorily. But 
a campaign of education would 
do a great deal toward advancing 
the idea. Greater publicity as to 
the difference in cost and in 
quality between the two kinds of 
distribution would do a whole lot. 
It would be the most effective 
way of “advertising advertising.” 
If other lines of business are 
similar to the shoe business in 
this regard it ought to be an easy 
matter to get the advertisers in 
them together on some such basis 
as this. 

We are aware that there is a 
handicap; that not all advertised 
brands are above suspicion, but it 
seems to me as if in the nature 
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of things these brands cannot last 
with the fierce white light of pub- 
licity beating down upon them; 
and honest manufacturers, at all 
events, have nothing to lose, and 
should urge on the necessity for 
a comparison of this sort. To 
create a presumption in the public 
mind in favor of advertised 
brands would be to open up a 
market of many millions of 
dollars now closed to them 
through the sale of private brands 
of generally inferior quality or 
higher price. 

In this matter the dealer plays 
both a smaller and a larger part 
than most dealers and most manu- 
facturers are aware. Let my ex- 
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SPECIMEN OF NEWSPAPER CUT PREPARED 
FOR DEALERS 


perience make clear what I mean 
by this. 

When we began the manufac- 
ture of men’s fine shoes back in 
1892 we did not look beyond the 
dealer; he was our market. We 
made shoes for any one under 
any brand, and aimed only at a 
large volume of production. It 
was not, as I said before, until 
we had been pursuing this shadow 
for five or six years and had 
worked the total business up to 
some $500,000, that we came to 
realize that we could keep on in- 
definitely without reaching a posi- 
tion of independence which our 
product merited. All the advan- 
tage was with the dealer; it was 
in his hands to tear down or build 





up, according to his conviction or 
caprice, and yet no dealer began 
to have the stake in the maiter 
that we had. 

So we began to look beyond «he 
dealer, and at last were able to 
make out the ultimate consumer, 
the man who wears the shvses, 
before whom even the dealer had 
to bow. We saw that if cur 
business was to have a sound 
basis we would have to thrust 
ourselves forward and serve the 
consumer on equal terms with the 
dealer, demanding and securing 
equal recognition, he as merchant 
and handler of the goods, we as 
the makers and guarantors of the 
brand, entitled to share the satis- 
fied customer’s gratitude and good 
will. We did not propose to be 
driven tandem any longer, as the 
shaft horse, so to speak, with the 
dealer dancing skittishly out in 
front; we demanded that we 
should move together side by side, 
in span. And that is our idea of 
the relation between the dealer 
and the manufacturer. 

We changed the selling policy 
at an immediate sacrifice, but with 
eventual success. Our present 
business is a result of it. The 
policy has remained the same 
since that time, the quality of 
the shoes, the methods, the means 
of publicity, all the same, and 
even the men, with whom we 
started in business are the same, 
though now at the heads of de- 
partments. 

When we began in 1897 to 
brand our goods we started to 
circularize the consumer from 
lists sent in by the dealers. We 
worked all kinds of little stunts 
to gain publicity and get our story 
before the consumer. 

Even with this limited and ex- 
pensive kind of advertising, the 
business soon began to show an 
increase. The same methods suf- 
ficed for our resources until 1902, 
when we began to advertise in a 
larger way, going into the maga- 
zines with about six inches single 
column twice a month. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Munsey’s, 
Collier's, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan 
and Everybody's was the list at 
that time. 

As soon as possible afterward 
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He wanted the 
Trademarked products— 


\ large manufacturer advertised a trade- 
marked garment in The Butterick Trio and 
also sold the same garment without his 
name on it “to the trade.” 


Recently one of his retail dealers returned 
\00 of his “no-name” product which had 
been shipped, and insisted on receiving 
trademarked garments in their place. 


Advertising had educated his customers to 
know that the trademark is a manufac- 
turer’s guarantee of quality and he wouldn’t 
risk trying to sell even the same articles 
without trademarks. 


If your product has merit it is worth trade- 
marking, and if you want people to know 
about it you must advertise. March forms 
close January Sth. 


The Butterick Trio 


(The Delineator 
The Designer 
The Woman’s Magazine) 


Rast Dat 


Advertising Manager 
New York. 


E. G. Pratt, 


Jameg A. Townsend, , 
New England Mgr., 


Western Manage 


tT, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 149 Tremont St., Boston. 
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we organized a service to provide 
dealers with copy and cuts for 
local newspaper advertising. We 
get out a score or more of these 
now in single and double columns 
and send them all over the coun- 
try. We have a number of retail 
storés of our own and advertise 
for them in the daily papers. 

Most of our business with the 
retailers is transacted, of course, 
through our traveling representa- 
tives. In addition to this we do 
a large volume of business with 
dealers by mail order, both in this 
country, Mexico and in South 
America. This is supported by 
domestic and foreign magazine 
advertising and the supply of cuts 
or matrices for local newspaper 
advertising. The volume of our 
foreign business reached a point 
last year when the profits from 
that source alone paid for our 
total advertising expenditure at 
home and abroad. 

Our present list of mediums is 
the Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s World, Every- 
body’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Munsey’s, Literary Digest, a few 
newspapers and a few surface 
city and suburban cars. 

Now as a result of eighteen 
years’ experience as a manufac- 
turer I know beyond any question 
that advertising has lowered the 
cost of putting the shoe into the 
hands of the consumer. I know 
what it used to cost in the first 
half decade of the business, and 
then what it cost during the days 
of direct advertising and stunts; 
and what it costs now with na- 
tional advertising and dealer co- 
operation. It is much less, and 
that is not all, because, as I said 
before, if it were not for the ad- 
vertised brands, the retail cost 
would be half as much again. 

We maintain that retailers right 
here in Chicago as well as else- 
where are selling private branded 
shoes at almost twice as much 
profit as any national advertiser 
would ask for. This statement 
cannot be challenged, as only re- 
cently we found a prominent re- 
tailer getting $6 for the same 
kind of a shoe that is sold by 
some of the advertising shoe man- 
ufacturers for $3 or $3.50. 
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This is not true, of course, of 
all dealers. But it is true o/ many 
of them, many of the more im- 
portant ones, those who do not 
handle advertised brands, but put 
out brands of their own. Par- 
ticularly the department stores, 
You could not get any larve de- 
partment store, with a few excep- 
tions, to put in trade-marked 
goods if they could avoid it 
They want to get more prolit and 
they do get it. They get it be- 
cause they are in control of the 
“terminal facilities’; they wre at 
the point of purchase. 

I don’t say it is wrong for them 
to get what they can; | don't 
know how we can decide that in 
any other way than by competi- 
tion. I only point out that they 
do get this larger profit, and that 
it comes, of course, out of the 
public. 

Why is it that the public flocks 
in to a cut-price sale of nationally 
advertised goods? It is because 
it is only by a cut in these kinds 
of goods that the public knows it 
is getting a bargain. It is skeptical 
about other cuts. This very thing 
is the strongest refutation of the 
claim that advertising has en- 
hanced the cost of goods to the 
consumer. 

But what is good business—for 
a while—for the department store 
is poor business for the retailer. 
And yet his policy of trying to get 
a relatively few large profits on 
shoes of an unknown brand and 
quality instead of more frequent 
small profits of a nationally ad- 
vertised brand formerly made it 
difficult to secure his cordial co- 
operation. His interests seem to 
him mistakenly to lie the other 
way. But after a fair trial when 
he sees his, business increasing 
and profits owing to increased 
sales growing he soon realizes his 
“old policy” was wrong. 

There is no question that con- 
ditions have become very. hard 
for the average retailer trying to 
go it alone. Competition has 
thinned out the manufacturing 
end to a certain extent so that 
it is not uncomfortably crowded, 
but at the retailing end it seems 
to have grown steadily worse. 
More dealers are engaged in try- 
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IN ITIATIVE— the greatest 


word in history 


Initiative has made the men in history. 


The men who dared to do things first— 
without precedent—are the only ones you 
read about in your encyclopedia. 


Blazing trails for others to follow takes 
courage and proves strength. 


Among general monthly magazines the 
Metropolitan was: 





first to guarantee its circulation 
on a refund basis. 


first to change to the logical flat 
size. 


first to use the superb rubber off- 
set process in color printing—a 
process about two generations 
ahead of three-color work. 


first to refuse offensive and ex- 
aggerated advertising before it 
could afford to do so. ; 











a 


Hib Fare 


Advertising Manager. 
E. C. Conover, | 
Western Advertising Manager, 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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ETROPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 
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ing to sell than ought to be so 
engaged. Then there is the com- 
petition of the great mail-order 
houses. And the rise in store 
rents. The cost of doing business, 
aside from rents, has not ma- 
terially increased in the last few 
years, despite a somewhat preva- 
lent notion to the contrary. We 
disagree with the tariff commis- 
sion on that point. ‘The cost of 
actually doing business has prob- 
ably even been lowered. The 
total cost is more, undoubtedly, 
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of his interests to take 2 broad 
outlook, and his means 2'so per. 
mit him to engage ad rtising 
and merchandising counsel. He 
can multiply his own wits many 
times over, if he will. : 

The retailer, on the othcr hand, 
stands almost. alone. He has a 
restricted outlook, comes in jnti- 
mate contact with comparatively 
few people of a helpful kin’. His 
environment and educational op- 
portunities are not of the Lest for 
coping with the new big problems 
which confront him, 
Unless he has started 
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wearing The Florsheim “ Natural 
Shape” Shoe. 
Ask your shoomen for The Floubsim Shoo 
ead we your order and we will howe ut filled o. 
dealer. 


ove 


Aawoung 25 of the landing stylee—a + fren, 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


863 Chicago, U.S.A. 














there is @ Florsheim Shoe—cor- 
rect in style end honestly meade 
over “Natural Shape” lasts. 


Aah your shooman for The Florsheim Shoo or 
sand us-your order snd we will hove it filled by 
our aearust dealer. 


Geno Sag igen Deoee lanl hasten ees 
taining 1B of the leading syne a 


with a big idea and 
has unusual ¢rit to 
back it up, he cannot 
count upon making 
marked success in 
these days; he will 
have his hands full 
just grappling with 
conditions. 

I am speaking now 
of the average retail 
dealer who is_ not 


SHOE SHOE handling _ nationally 
advertised brands—- 

More Men For Any Wear and I am frank to 
learu, true comfort each season by and Everywhere say they are becom- 


ing less each day—or 
who, if he is handling 
them is subordinating 


“IMPERIAL” Quality $6.00 Price $5.00 them to his own pri- 
Wa for tlastretad lense lal besbles con: “IMPERIAL” Quality $6.00 vate brand in order 


. to get a larger imme- 
Cenee, USA diate profit. I am 








TWO LOCAL ADS RUN TO ADVERTISE THE COMPANY'S STORES 


and that is because the landlords 
are getting more. More people 
have gone into retail business, they 
are competing strenuously in cer- 
tain favored sections of each city 
which they are thus congesting, 
and hence they are increasing the 
rent to themselves and each other. 

At the same time he is not— 
the average retailer is not—very 
well equipped for this stern strug- 
gle. He generally knows he is 
not and often complains about it. 
His income is falling, competition 
multiplies and he blames this or 
that interest, without finding any 
better way to combat them. 

The manufacturer has _ been 
forced by the number and extent 





not speaking of the 
dealer who does 
handle advertised 
brands and does push 
them. In many places the pri- 
vate brand dealer is at present. 
apparently to his neighbor, the 
more prosperous, but even if he 
is, cannot last; he must either 
change or make way for the other 
kind of dealer; the logic of events 
is against him 

So this kind of a dealer is not, 
on the whole, a promising subject 
from which to secure full co- 
operation at the present time. He 
is inclined to resent the sugges- 
tion that he take a smaller profit 
per sale and sell his goods at a 
fixed price. He thinks he is 
handing his business over to the 
manufacturer and_ surrendering 
his birthright. 
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1896 Price $0.80 
1912 Price $1.50 


Wrong guess—this is not an article on the high cost of living. 
The figures represent the Chicago market price (per 8-gal. can) paid 
the producer for milk in the years shown. 
If you are a “shark” at figures you'll see the increase. in rate to 
the farmer is almost 100%. 
But here is the real point. 
Wisconsin has benefited by this increase more than any other state. 
In the past ten years the cow population of Wisconsin has increased 
by nearly half, while that of the next two largest dairy states have 
remained stationary. 
Moreover the productiveness of each cow has been increased by 
careful breeding. 
—Nearly 48% increase in number of cows. 
—Over 70% increase in quality of the milk—meaning 
greater profits even at the same price. 
—Finally nearly 100% increase in price. 


Start in Wisconsin 


What better advertising proposition could be asked than to reach a 
people whose income is steadily increasing at a rate above the average! 
What better way to reach them than through a paper which has 
helped them accomplish the result! ' 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist is subscribed for for one—two, even ° 
five years in advance by one out of every three farmers in the state. 
And this means reaching a full sixth of the people for half of our 
citizens are directly interested in agriculture. 
Yet our rate runs less than half a cent a thousand. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wis. 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
lirst Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 

















Member Standard Farm Paper Association, 
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Whereas—and this has got to 
be made plain to him—the manu- 
facturer is in reality offering him 
an escape from the fierce retail 
competition which is based on ex- 
aggerated prices and uncertain 
quality, and faced by the indi- 
viduals alone, to the vantage point 
of comparatively low prices, high 
quality, volume and service. 

The dealer is safer with the 
manufacturer, particularly the ad- 
vertising manufacturer who backs 
him up, than he is with his com- 
petitive friends, the retail enemy. 
The manufacturer has got to do 
something for him, whether he 
likes it or not, but the rival will 
do nothing but injure him. And 
no manufacturer is looking to 
gobble him up. As Mr. Hanan 
has said in Printers’ INK, no 
manufacturer has any desire of 
his own to venture into the retail 
trade, except for the sole reason 
of assuring an outlet for his 
product. Because it costs much 
more to do a retail business than 
it does a manufacturing one; the 
same amount of money invested 
there will not begin to go so far. 
So if the dealers co-operate and 
clear the choked channels, this 
whole movement toward chain 
stores will cease, because the man- 
ufacturer does not want it any 
more than the dealer does. 

This message ought to go out 
to the retail trade. They have 
the destinies of both themselves 
and the manufacturers in their 
own keeping. By pushing the ad- 
vertised brands with energy they 
can protect both, and the public 
as well, and in the last analysis, 
it is the public that is going to 
insist upon being protected. 

——_—_—_—_+o+—___—_ 


New members of the Association of 
National Advertisin Managers are: 
M. S. Achenbach, advertising manager, 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh; F. A. 
Miller, advertising manager, Auto ptrep 
Safety Razor Co., New York; C. R. 
Stephenson, of the National Veneer 
Products Co. (“Indestructo” trunks); 
and Roger D. Smith, of S. D. War- 
ren & Co. (paper), Boston. 


According to the figures compiled 
from official information furnished by 
manufacturers, 34,701 gasoline com mer- 
cial cars were built in 1912, with an es- 
timated probable output next year of 
79,590 and 5,885 electrics, as against 
an estimate of 9,465 in the coming 
year. 
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“NOT WRONG TO ADAFT DEAS” 





Justin McCarthy, advertising manager 
of Abraham & Straus, talked on de 
partment store publicity to the young 
men of the Twenty-third Street Y. M 
C. A, Advertising Class, November 97, 

The speaker told of certain acvertise. 
ments for Oriental rugs, which, hough 
the copy was beautifully preparci, pro- 
duced barely enough business to justify 


the printing expense; whereas @ plain, 
homely advertisement for the same 
goods a few days later was responsible 
tor one of the biggest days in the rec 
ord of the department. his principle 


of plain copy was then applied io ad- 
vertising a sale of high-grade oi! paint- 
ings, and it failed completely. 

To illustrate how the most carefully 
planned arrangements sometimes go 
wrong, he told of an exploitation of toy 
A race in a public park 
was arranged, and about sixty boys 
entered. It was, of course, the inten- 
tion that the contestants use Abraham 
& Straus foot-propelled toy automo. 
biles, which were to be supplied free. 
One of ihe boys wheeled up, however, 
in a home-made soap ‘box automobile 
with pedals geared very high, and in the 
race this home-made car was able to 
ride circles around the other machines. 
As a prize the winner was offered a 
reproduction of Barney Oldfield’s racing 
car, a $60 toy. The boy looked at the 
toy and said, “Is that worth $60? Say, 
give me fifteen instead, will yer?” 

In taiking of the adoption of ideas 
from the work of other men, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said, “It is not wrong to adopt 
an idea. Don’t think you will be a 
failure if you take an idea from another 
man’s work and improve upon it. No 
one man can possibly originate some- 
thing every single day worth printing. 
It is perfectly proper to read other 
advertisements for the sole purpose of 
self-instruction. However, do _ not 
eee. That is most contemptible. 

on’t use the other fellow’s work. But 
do read advertisements in media from 
all over the country and get from them 
ideas just as you get ideas from books 
and from your associates.” 

Mr. McCarthy concluded his lecture 
by showing a series of highly inter- 
esting slides. The first page of the 
New England Courant (April, 1776). was 
reproduced. Th's was a one-page sheet, 
published by Benjamin  Franklin’s 
brother, and on the reverse page was 
one small ad announcing the loss of 
a cow. Another slide showed an issue 
of the Boston. Gazette, March, 1770, 
giving an account of the historical Bos- 
ton Tea Party. This contained a half- 
page of small advertisements. 

a 
NEW “STIMULATOR” EDITOR 

Charles S. Sharpe has been appoint 
ed editor of the Stimulator. sabbehed 
by the Chicago Advertising Associa- 
tion. S. DeWitt Clough, the former 
editor of the Stimulator, was recently 
made chairman of the Publication Com 
mittee of the A. A. C. of A.’s Voice 
and found it necessary to give up som: 
of his work in connection with the Ch 
cago club. Mr. Clough was recently 
elected a director of the . 
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Two Women Read —_ Copy Of 








ECENTLY we sent out a letter to the thousands of 
subscribers to “Needlecraft” asking among other 
questions, how many women in each family read this 
magazine. 
The replies were astounding, as the records now show 
positively that two women read each copy. To be exact 
as to figures the number is 2.25 per family. 
When you remember that “Needlecraft” now has a paid- 
in-advance circulation of 600000, you now learn that it 
has over 1200,000 readers. 
The phenomenal growth of Needlecraft is not so as- 
tounding when you take into consideration this two-woman 
influence, and the fact that “Needlecraft” is the one 
needlework magazine devoted solely to the interests of 
women living in the smaller towns and country. 
You know, when a woman gets hold of something that 
pleases her, she can no more resist telling her friends 
than you can resist feeling pleasure over more sales. 
And this fact spells the success of the constantly growing 
circulation of “Needlecraft.” 
The subscriber shows a copy of the magazine to a friend 
and she buys it, and so it is going on all over the coun- 
try. “Needlecraft” is in the hands of friends, depending 
solely upon the descriptive contents to attract subscrip- 
tions. 


Such a circulation. without the assistance of clap-trap 
premiums, is bound to finally result in emphatic returns 
for your advertising. 

Getting in touch with the women in more than 600,000 
homes in the smaller localities, whose incomes are above 
normal, means the opening of the door to a sales increase 
which should steadily grow as you continue to use “Needle- 
craft.” 

Begin now arranging your display in this great depart- 
ment store on paper which is attracting the most pro- 
gressive class of women in every small community. 

The advertising forms for “Needlecraft” close promptly 
on the ist of month preceding date of issue. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flat [ron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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Did You 
Ever See a 
No, Mary isn’t a club- 
.‘ raiser, seh rand nepal 
Club-raiser ? Pte a ob 


oving Picture Thea- 
tres each month, 


Few dictionaries will give you a definition— 
but here is ours: 


“*A club-raiser is a person who obtains subscrip- 
tions and is recompensed with a merchandise 
reward rather than with a cash premium.” 


Over 300,000 subscriptions to The Ladies’ 
World are secured this way every year. Over 
seventy-five thousand women have voluntarily 
gone to their neighbors and friends and secured 
full-price, paid in advance subscriptions. We 
get every cent they collect, too—remember that! 


They do it just by saying The Ladies’ World 
is good—that’s all. These seventy-five thousand 
women believe in the Ladies’ World, read it 
themselves, enjoy it, want their friends to enjoy 
it—and so we get over three hundred thousand 
subscriptions a year in this one way. Any 
subscription expert will tell you how unusually 
substantial this kind of circulation is. 
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The Ladies’ World 


and Housekeeper 
the million-power result-bringer 





It hardly seems necessary to say 
much about the consolidation 
of The Ladies’ World and 
Housekeeper — just the mere 
fact speaks so loudly. 


Over a million circulation, 
$2880 a page—substantial 
subscribers such as are de- 
scribed on the other page. 


And, remember, we guarantee 
that circulation—refund for any 
discrepancy. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
McClure Bldg., New York. 


P. S.—Why not ask us to show you the 
exact facts (furnished us by an impartial, 
trained investigator) about sales conditions 
all over the UnitedStates? We will show 
you where your particular sales work will 
have least resistance. 
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Fried eggs and bacon on a middle west 
farm don’t cost 60c. a portion, yet they are 
alleged to contribute to good health and 
sturdiness in greater measure than their 
cold storage relatives at 60c. a portion 
here in New York. 





Two million circulation (home delivered 
most of it) in the American Sunday Maga- 
zine costs the advertiser now $5.00 per line. 
It costs him $5.00 instead of $8.00 per line, 
merely because in its journey from press to 
consumer it is saved great distribution ex- 
pense. It is scientifically constructed and 
managed, and consumer and advertiser 
benefit alike. 


The one gets a magazine and a newspaper 
for a nickel instead of a magazine alone. 
The other the attention of two million 
homes at $5.00 per line instead of Jess than 
2,000,000 at $8.00 per line. 


The price at which a thing is sold is al- 
ways governed by the cost of placing it in 
the hands of the ultimate consumer. We 
can take the advertiser’s message to 2,000,- 
000 homes at less cost to him than any other 
periodical because we operate on a thru 
double-tracked road. 


From a profitable viewpoint getting the ad- 
vertiser to the consumer at $5.00 per line 
rather than at $8.00 per line, is like looking 
into a blue, cloudless sky and betting a com- 
panion the day is clear. 


A small manufacturer (in comparison to 
his competition) wanted: to advertise. In 








— 
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There are a few leading publications that are necessary to every campaign 
where the manufacturer has national distribution for his product. The Amer- 
ican Sunday Magazine is one of them. We will prove it to you on any basis 
you may name, There are just two kinds of advertisers to whom we can’t 
prove it—those that are prejudiced, and those who won’t listen. 
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fact, was forced to advertise. He could 
afford to spend one dollar where his com- 
petitor was spending four dollars. 


One agent said “Slug the competition and 
trust for a Knockout.” We advised him to 
box scientifically. Go after him where he is 
uncovered and then hit and hit hard. 


That advertiser did play the game scien- 
tifically. He bought just enough space in 
expensive publications to let his competitor 
and his competitor’s consumers know he was 
in the ring. 


With the balance he concentrated. He 
bought in the main Sunday Magazines. He 
made each of his dollars do four times the 
work of his competitor’s dollar, by reaching 
four times as many consumers, and it paid, 
as it will always pay. He didn’t knock out 
his competitor, but he got a decision. It was 
a fine demonstration of the power of mind 
over matter. 


Why don’t you place your advertising like a 
merchant locates his store—where most 
people see it and can conveniently reach it. 
You never find a merchant paying a high 
price for an exclusive location, unless that 
location is the direct pathway for the great- 
est number of feet. 


Forms for February 2nd close December 26th 
Forms for February 16th close January 10th 


American Sunday Magazine 


Issued twice-a-month 


New York Office Chicago Office 
220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Bldg. 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine announces the close 


of its fourth great contest for retail merchants, the 
entries being local advertisements of nationally ad- 
vertised goods. 


The Winners 


The Reid & Hughes Dry Goods Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., first prize 


Blum Bros., Dry Goods, Bellaire, 0O., 
prize 

Ducker’s Store, Dry Goods, Joliet, Ill., third 
prize 

Powell & Sons Co., Jewelers, Cumberland, Md., 
fourth prize 


Twenty Prizes of $5 Each 


M. Galpeer, Clothing, Afton, N. Y, 
Gilbert & Florance, Grocery, Marshfield, Mo. 


Orchard & Orchard, Grocery, 1443 E. 48d St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


A. 8, Rowe, Jeweler, Sheridan, Ind. 

White & Parker Hdw. Co., Hardware, Murdo, 8S. Dak. 
Burke Drug Co., Drugs, Marlborough, Mass, 
Lindsay & Co., General Store, Belvidere, Ill, 


-— & Hijermstad Co., Dept. Store, Red Wing, 
nn, 


L. Sweet Co., Dry Goods, Visalia, Cal. 
J. H. Wheeler, Grocer, Lawrence, Mass, 
J. H, C. Petersen’s Sons, Hardware, Davenport, Ia, 


Wm. McGeorge, Drug Store, 22d and Metropolitan, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Freeborn & Rich, Hardware, Randolnh, N. Y. 
Lenz Jewelry Store, Jewelry, Osakis, Minn. 
Hannah’s Pharmacy, Drugs, Pensacola, Fla, 
Winship Beard Co., Inc., General Store, Napa; Cal. 
J. F, Ris & Bro., Hardware, Dubuque, Ia, 

Egan Music Store, Music and Pianos, Sulphur, Okla. 
L. I, Alexander, Optical Shop, Asheville, N. C. 

E. A, Earle, Grocery, Griffin Corners, N. Y, 


Numerous entries were received from all parts of the Union. 
Advertising skill of high order marked the work of the con- 
testants and very keen interest was shown in this way of 
cashing in locally on national advertising. 

Every feature of the contest demonstrates anew that the 
idea of cooperation with national advertisers is spreading 
rapidly among retail merchants. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 
New York Washington Boston Chicago 


Present Rate: $2 Per Line 





























SES OF THE PHAN- 
rOM PICTURE 


THE 





“DRE ILLUSTRATIONS” SPUR THE 

IM.\ .NATION AS REAL-LIFE ONES 
CA\ OT—HOW THE ARTIST PRO- 
pl THE EFFECT—RECENT EX- 
A\ ES OF THIS CLASS OF ADVER- 
TIs!\G ART 
By W. L. Larned 
am pictures” or “illusion 
effec.” prove handy assets when 
it c mes to portraying on paper 
1 phases of advertising art. 
for the sake of swift, 
subtic contrasts that they are 
brought into play. They never 
“miss fire.’ They are as unmis- 
takable and as understandable as 
the first primer lessongof child- 
hood. You need scam sad the 
text of the ad. The picture will 
tell you the story. 

Advertisers have found, through 
bitter experience at so much per 
page or agate line, that very little 
must be left to the imagination. 
The average reader does not pos- 
sess imagination. He refuses to 
think for himself or to conjure 
strange pictures. If 
you attempt to slip 
fine points over on 
him—points _requir- 
ng mental effort— 
he is too busy to give 
your ad his attention. 

Take, for instance, 
the possibilities of 
seasonable | advertis- 
ing on the charms of 
Bermuda as a place 
to spend a month 


cert 


It 1s 





“Old Black Joe” Brings T 
Pinel to ines ‘ears 
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be sounded. Harness up that 
squid stuff or the tarpon and the 
roses to a scene along the river 
front just after a five-day bliz- 
zard, and Mr. Citizen imagines 
that he can’t last the winter out 
on anything less than a six weeks’ 
“resting spell” down there “where 
you can pick real oranges and 
see strawberries growing in the 
middle of January.” 

You see, there’s a trick in it. 
You play up the contrast. First, 
you picture the thing he knows 
only too well: that spiteful bliz- 
zard, then the dream of the pleas- 
ure-land he has always longed to 
visit. Rigging the latter up as 
a dream is no unimportant part 
of the trick, either. We all have 
our dreams and we seem to like 
them more than photographs. 

There are many technical ways 
of actually producing the phantom 
picture, but the easiest and per- 
haps the most realistic is far 
simpler than the average person 
might surmise. The portion of 
a design required to be in illusion 
or dream style is drawn full 
strength; that is, washed in as 
if for straight out and out wash 





when the East is put- 





ing on ear-muffs. 
Wonderful photo- 
graphs of “The Giant 
Redwoods” or “Tar- 
pon Fishing Where 
the Roses Bloom” or 
“Looking for Squids 
in a Glass-Bottomed 
Boat” would never 
yank the unsuspect- 
ing tourist. out of his 
self-composure and 
send him flying to 
the nearest ticket 























office. A far more 
‘tringent note must 





“GHOST PICTURES” IN 


RECENT ADS 
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reproduction, every color value 
normal. When this is done, a 
thin semi-transparent spray of 
white is either washed over deli- 
cately or sprayed upon the illus- 
tration with an “air-brush.” 


The strength of blacks is cut 
down seventy-five per cent. Every 


“PADE-AWAY” TO STIMULATE IMAG- 
INATION 


THE 


detail of the picture is lightened, 
softened, made indefinite and 
ghostly. It is much the same as 
the engraver’s novelty of “double- 
etching,” when a solid black on 
a line plate is so divided and sub- 
divided by a_mesh-work of 
screen that one-half of its depth 
of tone is done away with. 

Manufacturers of pianos, music 
boxes and player pianos have dis- 
covered the wisdom of using 
dream illustrations in their ad- 
vertising. It is a consistently 
sure method of arousing or por- 
traying sentiment. Those things 
which are of the past may be 
told remarkably well in this 
fashion. 

One series of illustrated adver- 
tisements for a player piano de- 
picts, in connected form, the 
theme of the composition merely 
hinting at an artist’s dream in- 
terpretation of these poetical 
themes somewhere in the design. 

The drawings were sentiment- 
ally ideal. Absorb this caption: 
“Old Black Joe’ Brings Tears 
When Played By Instinct.” The 
illustration is of two young fel- 
lows and a pretty girl around the 
instrument. One is playing. In 
the upper right-hand corner, just 
discernible, in a light tracery of 
ghostly lines, “Old Black Joe” 
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has been sketched in, bending 
sadly forward, head bowed, rag- 
ged hat in hand, his face a Study 
in repressed emotion. ‘here js 
no denying that this illustration 
makes an exceptional Lid for 
sympathy. It is legitimate adver- 
tising. Those who understand 
and fully appreciate music are 
thoroughly aware that the touch 
of a true artist at the keys does 
kindle the latent sparks of our 
imagination and call forth pic- 
tures, closely interlinked wiih the 
fabric of the melody. 

Another of the Virtuolo cam- 
paign gave the reader a (filmy, 
uncertain glimpse of old Wolfram 
and his harp, as he drowsily 
strummed and sang the ever 
beautiful “Thou Sublime Sweet 
Evening . Star.” Not __ strong 
enough to contaminate the living 
models—the practical, human, 
physical portion of the design, 
this phantom figure gave a new 
note to player piano illustration. 
It told those who saw the adver- 
tisement far more than the writ- 
ten word. 

A “brief” taken at random 
from the instructions sent an ar- 
tist, by an agency man, desirous 
of securing several illustrations 








To MAKE PLAIN WHAT 


MEANS 


INSURANCE 






























for another musical house, is il- 
luminating in this respect: 

“We want to play up the idea 
that this instrument has ‘instinct.’ 
It’s almost human. It is more 
than a mere bunch of wood and 
strings and keys. To play it is 
to rehearse that which a song or 
a melodic theme inspires. How 
does this subject appeal to you? 
We believe there is much in it. 
An old grandmother has stolen 
into the parlor at twilight. She 
is alone, her fingers idly manipu- 
lating the levers that control the 
piano. She is lost in dreams, and 
the favorite old song takes her 
back to her young motherhood. 
With head thrown easily back, 
she is looking off into space. 
Now show just where she is look- 
ing in cloud effect, this same 
grandmother as a young mother. 
She is rocking a cradle and hum- 
ming some sweet nursery lullaby.” 





Like Hearing 
the Greatest Speeches 
Ever 
Ithoat Stirring trom Your Chatr 




















as to unetrect td enteraue you where and when you wal. 
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TO VISUALIZE WHAT THE GOODS WILL DO 


Not a bad example of the 
possibilities of this form of de- 
sign is shown in the “Modern 
Eloquence” book magazine page. 
The thought is not an involved 
one; you may sit quietly, com- 
fortably in your easy chair at 
home, beneath the soft light of 
the evening lamp, and almost 
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“hear” the witty, brilliant speeches 
of the world’s most eloquent 
men. There may be a great deal 
in the illustration for so re- 
stricted a space and those who 
are sincere in their plea for “one 
figure compositions” have a right 
to criticise, but a story is told— 
the advertiser’s story. The faint 
introduction of the little scene, 
showing men about a_ banquet 
table is ingeniously devised. 





AS THE CRYSTAL GAZER, READS THE FUTURE IN THE IMAGE 
OF A WORK BEGUN, SO BUSINESS IMAGINATION. BACKED BY 
ENERGY, SKILL AND INTEGRITY CREATES GREAT * THINGS. 


Siugebisbor 


Sixty years ago the founder of the Studebaber 
Corporation estab ranings 


THE 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
DUTH BEND, IND. 4 = DETROIT, MICH. 


























TO ILLUSTRATE THE DRAMATIC MEANING 
OF REAL LIFE 


May it not be probable and 
possible that the people who might 
want this series of books and 
who know little of the mathe- 
matical precision of the advertis- 
ing business will examine every 
square inch of this picture, re- 
gardless of whether it has one 
figure in it or a dozen? There 
are exceptions to every rule and 
it not infrequently happens that 
the dyed-in-the-wool advertising 
man, in planning his pictures, 
judges it from his own hard, un- 
bending standpoint, rather than 
the public’s. 

People are constitutionally fond 
of the bizarre, the spooky and the 
slightly different. A very famous 
medium and spiritualistic seance 
expert has said that the most 
skeptical person in a darkened 
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room—a_ scoffer at the ghost 
ritual—will eventually fall be- 
neath the spell of that creepy 
bag of tricks, the filmy, ethereal 
Princess Onakika Wampum, and 
her celestial retinue, direct from 
some Indian spirit-land. 
like manner illustrations -possess- 
ing uncommon and untraditionai 


Sanatogen makes good 
the Nerve Loss 


NERVE lon—what peril o 
“ health and ta lies = 
_ in those two words 
‘They mean the failure of that bal- 
and replenishment 


directly, and malurally aids in gi 
back vifal force to the system. 
: wre 


The Bauer Chemica! Ce. 
30-E Irving Place, New York 


THE SYMBOLICAL IS OFTEN POWERFUL IN 
ITS APPEAL 


features are almost certain to de- 
mand attention. 


Large concerns wishing to 
elaborate upon anniversaries, in 
full page newspaper space or 
trade journal spreads, find that 
the mist picture is a most re- 
liable old stand-by. Dry goods 
emporiums invariably resort to 
this method of expressing a rapid 
rise to commercial achievement. 
The great and grand new struc- 
ture, just completed, is pictured 
magnificently in the immediate 
foreground while, rising in a 
thready vision of fine lines above, 
we see the “First Home of B. 
& J.’s_ Universal Department 
Store” handed down from the 
past generations, a ghostly tribute 
to advertising. 

When you come to think of it, 
there is no more expeditious way 
of conveying that thought. A 
child is capable of digesting the 


In a’ 


thought in an instant. T 
who runs as he reads may 
at it between stations a 
stantly assimilate the 
record of Messrs. B. & J. 

In a liberal number 0: 
an advertising illustration 
convey a bright, convincin; 
ment—tell a story to the 
and eye. The dream or 
type of design does acc 
this, 

If you stop to thor 
analyze the Studebaker ad\ 
ment reproduced on page 
may convince you that the 
dramas of the stage—the 
ponderous, impressive episo« 
life can be best pictured th: 
the subtleties of the dream |’); 
tration. An extensive manii: 
turing industry is made to 
into the quiet, peaceful char 
a rural homestead, while 
allegorical figure of labor, gazing 
into a crystal ball, artistically sets 
forth the final argument. It 
would be well nigh impossible, in 
any other way, to weld these 
three entirely different ingredients 
and subjects together. The {an- 
tastic shadowy dream idea saves 
the composition. 

The Sanatogen illustration is 
another example of what can be 
done in this very respect. To 
show a living, breathing, material 
figure in this design would have 
been incongruous. As _ it is 
drawn, we receive an immediate 
impression of a great power 
hovering over the man. 


RE Rees ae 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


A_ newspaper magazine sect’on, de- 
voted entirely to children, is scheduled 
to appear Tommacy 5. The Century 
Syndicate of New York is getting out 
the supp!ement which will form a part 
of the following newspapers: New 
York Sun, Pittsburgh Leader, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Philadelphia Record, Bos 
ton Herald, Buffalo News. 

Wt 


SERVES “PRINTERS’ INK” WITII 
INJUNCTION 


Royat Worcester Corset Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1912. 
tditor of Printers’ INK: 

Replying to your letter of the 27th, 
would say that we are very pleased to 
renew our subscription for one year. 

Please do not let this subscription 
run out under any conditions, as we do 
not want to miss any copies. 

Royat Worcester Corset Co. 
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Dr. Dwight Hillis Says: 
The Richest Average 
Man in the World 


Is the average farmer. Ina recent lecture he said: 


“The average 160-acre farm in Southern Iowa or Eastern Nebraska is 
worth $20,000. One prosperous farmer 30 years ago arrived on his 
homestead with $280, a wagon and yoke of oxen. Today he has 1480 
acres and his banker told me this farmer’s land was worth $225,000.” 


Farm values—based on actual sales—range in Iowa up to $225 
per acre; in Indiana, $192; in Illinois, $290; in Missouri, 
$175. Thus the prosperity of the farmer is due not only to 
the high prices he’s been receiving for his crops, but to the 
increase in farm values. The best way for you to reach these 
money-making—and spending—farmers in these states is by 
advertising in the leading farm weekly of the Central West:. 


Sty 


4 
+ 
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TRAOE MARK RECISTEREO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


It is the Central Western edition of the five Orange Judd 


= 


Weeklies with 42,722 subscribers in Illinois, 16,615 in lowa, ° 


16,518 in Indiana, 13,131 in Missouri, 12,352 in Michigan, 
10,053 in Wisconsin. Its circulation is most dense in the 
wealthiest and most prosperous section. 


The best farmers subscribe to Orange Judd Farmer because 
of its value to them in their business of farming. They have 
the same confidence in its advertising as in its reading columns, 
because of our guarantee that all our advertisers are reliable. 











Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
HEADQUARTERS, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


601 Oneida Bldg. 1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. $26 Candler Bldg. Myrick Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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Typographical enormities and 
freak spaces cannot receive as 
much consideration from The 
American Magazine as adver- 
tisements designed for their 
excellence and beauty. 


Such a course would be 
manifestly unfair to the 
great class of advertisers 
whoare striving to make 
their advertisements con- 
sistent with the scientif- 
ically attractive form in 
which the magazine is 


appearing. 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Advertising forms close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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How Shall the Private Label Be 
Dealt With? 














[Eprrortrat Note:—The following ar- 
ticle is written by a very well-known 
manufacturer of food products, and 
represents an extreme view of the 
private label question. The article by 
Alfred W. McCann, on page 26, of this 
issue of Printers’ InK, treats ths sub- 
ject from the other side of the fence. 

Undoubtedly there are two sides to 
the private brand proposition, just as 
there are to most questions. Nobody, 
we believe, will take exception to the 
statement that all goods should bear 
the name of the person or concern re- 
sponsible for them, but there is grave 
doubt as to whether the Campbell bill 
and other measures of like tenor will 
accomplish that purpose. In cases 
where the actual manufacturer is really 
the responsible person, the measure 
would no doubt prove entirely satisfac- 
tory, but in the case of Onyx hosiery, 
Keen Kutter tools, and sundry other ar- 
ticles the manufacturer of which is not 
the party responsible to the consumer, 
difficulties at once suggest themselves. 
Moreover, a good many manufacturers 
of nationally advertised, trade-marked 
goods are unable to produce in their 
own factories more than a fraction of 
the total consumption and are obliged 
to make contracts with outside concerns 
for the balance. Some of the most im- 
portant advertising accounts would 
never have come into existence, had the 
Campbell bill been a law twenty years 
ago. 

Before the advertising interests of 
the country take any definite action on 
the subject it should be discussed from 
every angle and in all its aspects. The 
subiect is too important to be decided 
in haste.] 

Isn’t it about time that the ad- 
vertising interests of this country 
wake up and pay some practical 
attention to the great merchan- 
dising battle that is being waged 
between the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertised label and the jobber’s pri- 
vate unadvertised label? 

_Of what good are your adver- 
tising clubs and leagues, your 
quoin and agate clubs; your 
newspaper unions and associa- 
tions, your bulletin and poster 
service bureaus, if you fail to get 
busy and give some _ positive 
active support, some practical as- 
sistance to the manufacturers who 
are struggling along in this fight 
against private labels? 

Such a fight is going to win out 
in the long run. But how much 





quicker it could win, and how 
much greater would be that vic- 
tory for everybody — publisher, 
manufacturer, retailer and con- 
sumer—if the advertising inter- 
ests, from whom support should 
be. the first to come un- 
solicited, would waken from their 
lethargy, torpid from the flood of 
advertising riches that flows in, 
and get down to brass tacks on 
this question ! 

Up to now publishers and all 
advertising men have been glad 
to get advertising money from 
manufacturers. It is true that 
good returns are received from 
that expenditure. But why don’t 
magazine, bill-board, newspaper, 
poster, street-car and all other 
advertising organizations unite in 
protest; vigorous, practical, 
straight-from-the-shoulder _ pro- 
test against the jobber’s private 
label that will show it up to the 
consumer as it really is, uncover- 
ing the skeleton in the closet and 
divulging to the -sunlight the 
mercenary motives behind this 
growing evil? 

It is vital to the future of ad- 
vertising! 

Have you ever heard of a job- 
ber’s private label goods being 
nationally advertised? Isn’t a 
jobber’s private label brand 
based upon the success made by 
some manufacturer’s label or 
brand through years of patient 
sales work securing distribution, 
backed by the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising to the con- 
sumer? 

It is thus that the jobber’s 
private label brand enters for 
competition, its excuse for exist- 
ence being another’s pioneering, a 
veritable leech fattening on an- 
other’s blood. It is in fact a par- 
asite clinging to a tree that took 
years to grow, with the object of 
sapping abnormal profit from the 
consumer. 
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THERE ARE JORBEKS AND JOBBERS 


Every one of us is a friend of 
legitimate jobbers. There are 
hosts of them and we support 
them and will continue to do so 
as long as they remain jobbers, 
but many jobbers to-day are 
often not jobbers at all. They 
are manufacturer, jobber and of- 
ten a retailer—all in one. They se- 
cure abnormal profits, yet fail to 
give the consumer the benefit. 
The jobber’s reason for going in- 
to the private label business was 
to absorb those profits, beat down 
the development of advertised 
brands of goods, and hold a club 
over the retailer to force him to 
handle only those brands he, the 
jobber, cared to hand out. The 
average jobber to-day is en- 
deavoring to control absolutely 
merchandise distribution, to 
throttle the growth and success of 
advertised manufacturers’ labels. 

Just think for a moment how 
the jobber’s private label busi- 
ness is affecting and cutting into 
advertised businesses in the hard- 


ware line, the dry-goods line, the 
grocery line, the drug line, and 
other established lines of mer- 
chandising effort. 

In purchasing 


these jobbers’ 
brands from the packers, the 
jobber buys where the goods can 
be secured cheapest. The jobber 
is not responsible for the quality 
of the goods, much as he says he 
is, but he has packed under his 
labels those products which are 
just good enough to meet the re- 
quirements of his trade and pass 
muster with the consumer. It is 
not a question of quality with 
him, but price and profit. He 
gives a cheaper product with the 
same retail price to the consumer. 
Who pays? The consumer. 
Ultimately you, the advertising 
interests, will pay. through a 
shrinking of advertised brands of 
merchandise. The average job- 
ber is an enemy to advertised 
goods. 

A manufacturer, who markets 
his own brands, guarantees the 
quality of his goods to the con- 
sumer. He ‘spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars advertising 
his product and_ trade-marked 


name and can establish a pe: 
nent trade only on the quali 
his goods. Therefore, he 
spare no expense whatever ; 
marketing the very best prod: 
packed under the most san 
and hygienic methods. 

The problems of one manu‘ 
tured line that is advertised 
matched by what other manu 
turers are meeting right to- 
in their own businesses. 
products may be different, but : 
advertising. and merchandis 
problems on the private la): 
competition are almost the sare 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Nationally advertised manuf 
turers of the country are soo: 
or later going to take a decid 
stand on the introduction of th: 
own brands, and will see to it th: 
the retail trade secures their 
products through other channc!s 
than the jobber, if he refuses | 
co-operate. All manufacturers 
prefer working through the legiti- 
mate jobber, but when the jobber 
forces his sales organization to 
give undue preference to private 
label goods and does everything 
possible to undermine work done 
by manufacturers, ultimately man- 
ufacturers will be forced to con- 
certed action. 

The manufacturer’s handicap is 
not from the, private label com- 
petition at one jobbing point, but 
the large aggregate at 250 job- 
bing points. Why should a job- 
ber refuse to fill a retailer’s order 
for an advertised product, that 
comes as a result of a consumer’s 
insistence for that particular piece 
of goods? Or, why should he 
fill half the order as_ specified, 
and force the other half with 
his own competing private label 
brand? 

Consumers. prefer products 
which bear the manufacturer’s 
name. Housewives’ leagues, con- 
sumers’ leagues, women’s clubs 
and similar organizations are con- 
sidering steps to help consumers 
to insist on the manufacturer’s 
name appearing on the label of 
food products they buy. Why 
are not magazines and other pub- 
licity interests taking steps to as- 
sist these efforts? 


2eqaaxsVo 
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“Buying-power ' Circulation 
Not Bulk Circulation 


€ You want every sales effort to count—wasted sales 
cforts mean lost profits. 


@ \Vhen you’re on the road you would rather talk business 
the buying-influence of five plants— 





‘han to ten non-influential men in one plant— 


€ Because the five men who influence buying mean more 
business to you than the other ten— 


© Besides saving you time, energy and expense. Now, the 


cpa ne AER 


is called “buying-power” circulation because our circula- 
tion methods reach out for the few representative men in 


many plants— 





HE five quality 

circulation engineer- 
ing weeklies of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 

The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 19,000, 

American Machinist 

(1877) 

Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 24,500. 


Power (/ 880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 


Coal Age (1911) 

Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 10,000, 











@ The men who can “get what 
they want” when they are convinced 
they need it— 


@ Rather than for many “just 
subscribers” in few plants—bulk circu- 
lation. 


@ Thus, if you sell to power 
plants, Power offers you the means of 
sending weekly business messages— 


@ To 34,000 men who are vitally 
interested in economical power plant 
results— 


@ At a cost far lower than that of 
any Other method of reaching them. 


@In other words; Power offers 
you the sure way of making your ad- 
vertising sales efforts count. 

@ Put it to the test. 


Call on the Make-It-Pay Department for sug- 
gestions—no charge. 


Hill Publishing Co 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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With a manufacturer’s adver- 
tising going on the constant com- 
plaint is that the advertised 
goods cannot be found in the re- 
tail stores. This is due to pas- 
sive co-operation of the jobber. 
Any success made is attributable 
to the educational campaign car- 
ried on with consumers and to 
their ready response as soon as 
the advertised goods begin to 
make their appearance in the re- 
tail stores. 

The merchandising condition 
which most advertising is de- 
signed to overcome is simply that 
of reaching the consumer with 
an honest quality. This makes 
it almost necessary to break down 
the barrier of the private brand 
goods, a large majority of which 
are not only disappointing in qual- 
ity, but the labels of which claim 
the goods to be better than they 
actually are. 

The unfair competition of the 
private label jobber must be met, 
and it must be met by the adver- 
tising interests joining hands 


with scores and scores of manu- 
facturers who are fighting single 


handed with their own products 
against the private label evil. 

Advertising men depend for 
their existence on the develop- 
ment and successful growth of 
advertising manufacturers. The 
private label interests sneer at 
advertising methods and do all 
they can to place the high cost of 
living on advertising, poisoning 
the minds of retailers and con- 
sumers with the idea that adver- 
tising raises the prices. 

Now, what should be done :— 

Frrst—Support and see that “a 
manufacturer’s name on_ label 
bill” passes Congress in some 
form. 

SEconD—AIll media for adver- 
tising, magazines, newspapers, 
bill-boards, bulletin boards, street 
cars, etc., should one and all con- 
duct in their own columns a fine 
of convincing, fact-giving ad- 
vertisements to the consumer, 
against private label brands and 
for the manufacturer’s label. 

The consumer wants an honest 
product at an honest price. The 
future of advertising can receive 
no greater aid than such a series 


INK 


of campaigns carefully handled, 
intelligently presented, bringing 
out in the light of day the tacts 
in the case, and telling the pecple 
about it. 

Now what are the advertising in- 
terests of the country going to do? 


PURE FOOD CHAMPION H.:S 
NO USE FOR CAMPBEL! 
BILL 


By Alfred W. McCann, 
Aav. Mgr., Francis H. Leggett & Co. 
(Premier Foods), New York. 

[FROM THE AUTHOR’S LETTER 10 
Printers’ INK: The Campbell bill 
is like a good many other dastard- 
ly things that have no excuse jor 
their existence. I am giving you 
herewith an article over my signa- 
ture, and you can print my naiie 
six or eight times if necessary, in 
order that there may be nothing 
anonymous about it. Furthermore, 
I will be glad to debate the Camp- 
bell bill at Keith and Proctor's 
Theatre, with any of its defend- 
ers who now are unwilling to de- 
clare their names in the open. If 
these lawmakers are really inter- 
ested in the welfare of the people, 
why do they not open their eyes 
in the city of New York, and hel) 
to clean up some of the depraved 
food conditions which exist here’ 

The Campbell bill is like a nice 
purple ribbon around the neck of 
a dead horse. Before giving us 
ornament, let us bury the dead. 
With the article attached, you can 
print this letter, too, if you wish. 

It might please you to know that 
I had a letter this morning from 
J. S. Abbott, Food and Drug Com- 
missioner, congratulating me on 
the exposure of certain indecent 
methods in the bakery business, 
which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the “Globe.” From my 
suggestion, the food and drug de- 
partment of the state of Texas 
will investigate the whole bakery 
business of thai state. 

What will the Campbell bill do 
to the bakery business? Or fish 
business, or grocery business, or 
butter and egg business, or the 
respectable jams of New York 
City. that contain sulphurous acid? 
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Or the respectable asparagus of 
Vew York that contains calcium 
finoride, or the respectable ciders 
that contain benzoate, or the re- 
pectable beer that contains sali- 
ic acid, or the respectable sau- 
sages that are dyed with coal tar, 
instead of with the smoke of the 
si0kehouse, or the respectable 
mince-meat, chow chow, and pick- 
les that contain alum, or the re- 
spectable apple butter, fruit pre- 
serves and jellies that contain in- 
organic phosphoric acid, or the re- 
spectable egg cakes that contain 
ecg color instead of eggs, or the 
respectable candies that contain 
oal tar dyes, shellac, talc, and 
ethers, and so on ad infinitum, not- 
withstanding the sneers and the 
smiles of the standpatters and the 
fears and wiles of those who are 
paid to enforce the law? The 
Campbell bill, rats! What we 
want is some chloride of lime.] 
The present (largely unen- 
forced) state and Federal food 
laws fully prohibit the sale of all 
adulterated and misbranded foods. 


If the Campbell bill succeeded in 
compelling the appearance on the 
label of a statement as to who is 
the manufacturer of a food prod- 
uct, or where the product was 
manufactured, that statement 
would not make i impure food pure, 
unwholesome food wholesome, 
bad food good, nor would the 
appearance of that name on the 
label make good food bad, or pure 
food impure. 

There are many misbranded 
food products on exhibition in the 
city of New York. The State 
Agricultural Department and local 
Health Department apparently 
have no jurisdiction over these 
misbranded products, and as they 
are kept within the state of their 
origin, Uncle Sam can’t get after 
them. The name of the manu- 
facturer is on the label of most all 
of these misbranded products, so 
under our present vicious food 
conditions, the Campbell bill would 
not help the poor, dear common 

people one iota. In fact, the 
ence bill was never designed 
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George LDyer Company 
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to help the common people. It is 
one of those purely selfish and en- 
tirely commercial bills, which find 
their birthplace in the private ieg- 
islature bureau of big enterprises. 
A good many bills are in the 
sneak thief class, and you can use 
my signature to declare that the 
Campbell bill is in that class. 

If some of our pure and good 
and brave lawmakers were to busy 
their withered brains with the vi- 
tal issues that demand attention, 
and leave off kow-towing to big 
interests, some of their laws would 
actually do what it is said they 
are designed to do, and the com- 
mon people would receive some 
benefit from our much minced and 
sorely patched laws. 

+o+ 


VIEWS OF SEARS, ROEBUCK 


Asked their views regarding the 
Campbell bill, which would make 
it necessary that every piece of 
goods bear the name of the manu- 
facturer, I. S. Rosenfels, manager 


of the advertising department of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
replied as follows: 


Sears, Rorsuck & Co. 
Curcaco, Nov. 25, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

While it is contrary to the policy of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., to take a stand 
either for or against proposed legisla- 
tion, we are naturally in favor of any- 
thing that will protect the public. 

Just how the simple labeling of a 
piece of merchandise with the maker’s 
name gives protection to the purchaser 
is not quite clear. Granted that the buying 
public needs protection, it can best be 
protected in textiles, for instance, by a 
“Pure Textile Law,” making the manu- 
facturer, the jobber, the retailer, all 
responsible for what they make, what 
they sell and what they say about what 
they make and sell. The same idea 
holds good throughout the whole mer- 
chandising field. 

A broadly drawn Weights and Meas- 
ures Law which would also cover all 
shades and degrees of misbranding or 
wrong labeling as well as false or fraud- 
ulent advertising, would form a prac- 
tical and logical groundwork for some 
real protection. 

I. S. RosENnFELs, 
Mgr. Advertising Department. 
a S 


A. W. Stephens, head of the firm of 
A. W. Stephens & Co., novelty manu- 
facturers of Waltham, Mass., died at 
his home in that city on November 22, 
1912. Mr. Stephens was widely known 
throughout the United States among 
buyers of advertising novelties. 


COMMISSIONS FOR “READ! ks” 


The following is from the December 
7 bulletin of the American News. per 
Publishers Association: 

A QUESTION AND A REPLY 

It is to be hoped that the serio.s at- 
tention of members will be direc to 
the grave condition confronting pub- 
lishers as indicated by the follwing 
correspondence: 

The great activity of several a ‘ver- 
tising agents to secure without cos: the 
reprinting of certain advertisemen': or 
a refusal on their part to pay for in- 
sertions apparently properly made. to- 
gether with their constant deman: ; 
publicity either in connection wit 
vertising or otherwise, has indi 
that they have been seeking some 
more than the compliments of their 
tomers. 

October 29, 19 
Messrs. Lorp & THoMas, 
Mallers Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN: 

We are informed that Section 14 of 
your printed contract blank used in 
making contracts with advertisers reais 
as follows: 

“To charge for the space we obtain 
free for the advertiser (either display 
or reading notice) only a commission 
of 15 per cent based upon the amount 
of its cost had the space been paid for 
in cash.” 

Will you not be good enough to ad 
vise us if the information is correct. 
Will you not also be good enough to 
mail us one of the blanks. 

Thanking you in advance, we are 

Very truly yours, 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
L. B. Pacer, 
Manager. 
October 31, 1912 
Mr. L. B. PatmMer, Manager, 
American * Newspaper Publishers 
Association, 
World Building, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
Replying to your letter of October 29: 
e regret we cannot give you the 
information that you want, nor can we 
let you have a copy of our contract. 
Our contract arrangements with our 
clients are confidential between them 
and ourselves. We will, however, at 
any time gladly give information to any 
individual publisher regarding our man 
ner of handling our relations with 
clients, as it relates to his publication, 
providing, of course, such publisher can 
show us he has reason to believe we 
have violated some direct agreement 
made with him. 
Yours very truly, 
Lorp & THOMAS. 
A ASKER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


The share of manufacturers in the 
foreign trade of the United States wil! 
amount to over $2,000,000,0° in 1912. 
This is over twice the amount of our 
foreign trade in 1900. The 1912 goods 
imported will be about $900,000,000, 
while the exports will exceed $1,100,- 
000,000. 
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Concerning Censorshi; 
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WHO PAYS THE FREIGHT? 


Man Y advertisers, apparently in all sincerity, 
set the words “Free Trial Offer” in 18 or 24 point, 
and then use agate for “Send four cents in stamps,” 
“Give us your dealer’s name,” or “Buy a bottle of 
perfume and get a bar of soap.” Or, when they 
send their article on approval, they ship it freight 
or express collect. 

This is not “free.” Neither is it good advertis- 
ing, for it leaves a bad impression with the reader. 

Our conception is, we hope, not eccentric. We 
don’t believe a thing is “free”’: ° 


1. If even one cent has to be paid to 
the manufacturer. 

2. If any service whatever has to be 
rendered. 

3. If expense is incurred for freight, 
express or postage. 

4. If you have to buy some other 
article to get the “free” one. 


A great deal of advertising is automatically ex- 
cluded from our columns by these rulings. 

And yet we don’t object to the use of the word 
“free” af the conditions under which the article is 
given are made equally prominent. 

Many good buyers are so disgusted with adver- 
tising that its influence with them is counteracted 
when they are deceived by the way in which an ad- 
vertisement, although technically truthful, is framed. 


THE Curtis PuBLIsHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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Picture by Mr. Flagg of Mr Irwin and himself 
boosting a Booster 


ARE YOUA 
BOOSTER? 
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Wallace Irwin 


and 


TT T= 








James Montgomery Flagg 





are working together for 


McClure’s Magazine 


on a big series of = 


BOOSTER STORIES 
Pictures by Flagg 
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Stories by Irwin 









Brian Boru is the Booster 
He out - Togo’s Hashimura 

He out- Wallingford’s J. Rufus 
He out - Perlmutter’s ‘‘Mawruss’’ 
He out - Barnum’s P. T. 

and 

He out - Buffaloes Bill 











He’s the Best Little Booster in the 
Boost Business 






You'll find him in the 


February McClure’s 


(February closing date, December 15th) 
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Prosperity is Here 


Business booming! Factories working 
night and day! Farmers never-.so prosper- 
ous! Crops bountiful! PROSPERITY 
IS HERE! 


LESLIE’S has done its share. Leslie’s has 
stood for constructiveness: For the upbuild- 
ing of business: For prosperity —It is bear- 
ing fruit ! : 


Prosperity is here! Every publication 
should foster optimism! Help make 1913 
the banner year. 


Allan C. Hoffman 


Advertising Director 


5 Fifth A ° 
NEW YORK Leslie’s Weekly 




















“DISTRIBUTION MANAGER” 
TO TAKE UP SALES 
SLACK 





MUCH OF THE PRESENT WASTE IN 
ADVERTISING NOT DUE TO POOR 
COPY, BUT TO LACK OF PRACTICAL 
CO-OPERATION OF THE TWO SELL- 
ING DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE— 
EXPLANATION OF WHY ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER IS REGARDED 
SOMETIMES AS AN OUTSIDER— 
ADDRESS BEFORE CLEVELAND AD 
CLUB 





By Norman Craig 

In marketing an advertised line, 
conceding it to possess merit to 
satisfy the consumer, one of the 
largest factors in successful dis- 
tribution is harmonious, active 
co-operation of advertising and 
selling efforts. 

In the old days when advertis- 
ing was beginning to make itselt 
felt as a valuable selling force, so 
many mapufacturers and_ their 
sales managers failed to give it 
consideration, to study its possi- 
bilities and the methods of its 
application to their interests that, 
when finally forced by its effects 
to embrace it as a measure of 
self-preservation, they were whol- 
ly unprepared and unable to make 
use of it, and required the serv- 
ices of those men who had pinned 
their faith to the new idea. In 
bringing such men into their busi- 
nesses they looked upon them for 
many years as men entirely out- 
side the regular organization, as 
wizards, who by trick of arrang- 
ing words and pictures and by 
divination in selecting the medi- 
ums for carrying their “spells” 
to the people should make busi- 
ness grow by leaps and bounds. 

These men, too, many of them 
entirely untrained in other meth- 
ods of merchandising, were in- 
spired by this very weakness to 
keep the veil of mystery closely 
wrapped around them. The sales 
manager generally resented the 
advertising manager’s appearance 
and, instead of getting close to 
him and working with him for re- 
sults reflecting to the credit of 
both, made light of the impor- 
tance of advertising and con- 
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tended that if the “old man” had 
sense enough to put a little more 
money into his goods he could 
sell all the factory could produce 
without spending any money on 
fool advertising. 

Even nowadays, when the sales 
manager has talked advertising 
to his men, or when the advertis- 
ing manager has taken it up 
direct, there still is an attitude 
of antagonism on the part of 
the average salesman, an indet- 
inite fear that in accepting and 
using advertising as- a help in 
selling, he may be lessening his 
own importance and value to his 
house. 

We all know instances where 
lack of honest appreciation of 
each other has stultited results of 
both advertising and selling de- 
partments, always at the expense 
of the man who pays the bills. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER TOOK ALL 
THE CREDIT 


A large advertising appropria- 
tion was spent for the purpose of 
obtaining inquiries. The cam- 
paign was an excellent one. The 
inquiries came in and averaged 
high in percentage of potential 
buyers. Everybody interested was 
gratified at the results, and the 
inquiries were nicely taken care 
of. They were acknowledged 
promptly and descriptive litera- 
ture forwarded, listed for follow- 
ups and sent along to the sales 
department, where, in a system- 
atic way, they were passed along’ 
to the salesman in the territory 
from which they were drawn, 
with instructions to call promptly 
and report progress. Sales were 
coming in well and a good in- 
crease in volume being piled up, 
when the advertising department 
secured at the end of the first 
month a record of the individual 
sales, and the advertising man- 
ager sent in to the general man- 
ager a statement of the number 
of inquiries and number of actual 
sales, with a glowing tribute to 
himself, taking credit for the fact 
that this business was entirely the 
result of the effectiveness of his 
campaign,’dwelling upon the state- 
ment that the advertising had’ sold 
the goods and that his services 
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were worth a comfortable increase 
in salary. 

Actually, of course, the sales 
manager had thoroughly trained 
his men, had keyed them up to en- 
thusiasm and pushed them con- 
tinuously for results, and surely 
was entitled to his full share of 
credit for what was accomplished. 
The advertising man’s statements 
of his case got him his increased 
salary, and the sales manager was 
given a tip that all it took to sell 
goods was good advertising. But 
sad to relate, the next month’s 
results from the campaign didn’t 
show up so well, and during the 
following month were worse. 

As he had taken all the credit 
for the success, the advertising 
man got more credit for the fail- 
ure than he deserved, and the 
outcome was a new head of the 
advertising department. The cost 
to the house was heavy, and that’s 
where the cost of such friction 
always fails. 


A “DEPARTMENT OF DISTRIBUTION” 


To my mind there is only one 
remedy and that is by combining 


the functions of both the adver- 
tising and selling departments in 
a “department of distribution” un- 
der one active head, whose experi- 
ence and ability qualify him to 
handle this serious problem of 
distribution as a whole. I believe 
that every advertising department 
man of ambition should study the 
sales department work, familiar- 
ize himself with it, get some ac- 
tive experience in it, and that 
every ambitious sales department 
man should qualify himself in the 
advertising field because there can 
be no possible doubt of the value 
to business of men who are 
equipped to handle this question 
from all sides, nor of the many 
places where such a man will find 
a welcome, and at compensation 
that will reward well his time and 
efforts spent in preparation. 
Where these two departments 
are separately organized to-day 
the stronger, broader man who 
sees his opportunity and equips 
himself to meet it, will have the 
call. It will be another case of 
the “survival of the fittest.” The 
progress being made to-day in 


factory and shop production effi- 
ciency is evidence to the man who 
is a student of conditions ana 
alert to what is going on in the 
business world of similar move- 
ments in selling and advertising. 

Versonally, | know that lost mo- 
tion, lost time, and unproductive 
interviews are costing  iiany 
manufacturers heavily to-day. 
Firms that have pruned their 
manufacturing cost to the limit 
by introduction of scientific man- 
agement and efficiency methods, 
have stopped there because they 
cannot apply motion studies and 
standardized operations to the 
work of selling. The waste and 
inefficiency here is insidious, not 
to be seen and measured. 

In advertising thousands of un- 
productive dollars are spent every 
day and of this so large a part is 
due to lack of co-operative sales 
efforts that this inefficiency can- 
not but offer a large, interesting 
and profitable field for study. One 
general department of distribu- 
tion in most lines of busi- 
ness spending any consequential 
amount in advertising and for 
salaries and expenses of salesmen 
will be a large step forward to- 
ward attainment of greater effi- 
ciency. 

————+e+—__—_ 
ST. LOUIS AD MEN ELECT 
OFFICERS 

James W. Booth, advertising agent, 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain Rail- 
way System, was unanimously elected 
president of the St. Louis Ad Men's 
League, December 4. Allen W. Clark, 
the other candidate, withdrew before 
the balloting and urged Mr. Booth’s 
election. 

P. J. McAliney, president of the St. 
Louis Poster Advertising Company, was 
chosen vice-president; Joe T. McAdoo, 
assistant advertising manager of tle 
rown hoe Company, second vice- 
president; A. F. Fay, advertising man 
ager of the Mound City Paint and Color 
Company, third vice-president, and 
Glenn W. Hutchinson, Buxton & Skin 
ner Stationery Company,  secretary- 
treasurer, re-elected. ; 

Captain Frank Gainnie, retiring presi- 
dent and dean, received an ovation. 

Mr. Booth came from the Michigan 
Central at Detroit in 1904. He has 
been in his present position since 1907. 
He is an alumnus of the University of 
Michigan. 


—t)e+ 
W. G. Bisbee has become advertising 
manager of the Carter White Lead Com 
pany, West Pullman, Ill. Mr. Bisbee 
succeeds R. I. Cuyler, deceased. 
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MOST EFFECTIVE USE OF 
ITALIC TYPE 


WHERE TO AVOID THIS STYLE OF 
YPE AND WHERE TO USE IT—AN 
INTERESTING STUDY OF THIS AL- 
MOST UNIVERSAL STYLE OF TYPE 


By Gilbert P. Farrar. 

Everything in its place” is a 
good adage if—we can find a place 
for it. 

When I was an apprentice in 
the printing office where I learned 
to set type, I remember asking 
the foreman, “What are these 
Italic types for?” 

He informed me that the light- 
faced styles were for emphasis 
and the heavy faced styles were 
for unusually strong display. 

Many advertising men will 
probably look at Fig. 1 and say 
“What are those types for?” 
And I have also thought over the 
same problem, for some few 
years. 

In this showing of Italics (Fig. 
1) we have four gradations of 
the Cheltenham Italics. These 
are the most widely used of this 
style of type. 

We also show two styles of 
Caslon Italic, as well as the rug- 
ged faces—Post Italic, Blanchard 
Italic and Hearst Italic. 

Such extra bold faces as the 
Clearface Heavy Italic and the 
Globe Gothic Italic are rarely, if 
ever, just the proper thing. 


Magnificent Novel 
Shows Building 


Composed Ca 


1 TARE OR Bookman HTaNe 


NG Inhabitan 
Educated C 


awenane irabte 


Photograph F} 


Reach Judgme 
Building Mechanic 


WAM BOLD CONDENSED TALC 


Fine Display of Interesting Quest 


Honored Famo Gece 
Originated Fi 


CApameace meaNy IT) 


Large Profit 


FIG, 1—FOUR GRADATIONS OF ONE TYPE 
STYLE 


Husky Opera Lea 


Largest Invest 


ENTRY GORD TALE 


Superb Clearfac 





Mr. Marine Manafacturer: 


With every full page display ad- 
vertisement in December MOTOR 
BoatinG we will give you without 
extra charge, one-half page ad- 
vertisement in our new complete 
Marine Trade Directory. Two 
pages used in December MOTOR 
BoatinG entitle you to a full page 
advertisement in the Directory. 


MoToR BoatinG 


ili 





{TE 
aif 
Hi 

Hat 











FIG. 2—-HARD TO READ THESE ITALICS 


We do not have to scream in 
order to set a hearing, and by 
making the type of an ad heavier 
does not always make it a 
stronger ad. The blacker the 
type, the harder it is to read, un- 
less—this type is used sparingly 
and surrounded with a goodly 
amount of white space—“breath- 
ing” space. 

The things we do the most are 
naturally the things we do the 
easiest. The reading matter of the 
average person is nearly all set in 
plain Roman type. His newspa- 
per, his book, his magazine and 
his incidental printing are ninety 
per cent, or more, plain type. 

Then why use Italic, and espe- 
cially Bold Italic, for the display 
lines of an ad? 

It is not natural, therefore it is 
not as effective as the plain, 
straight letter with which the av- 
erage prospect is familiar, and 
something that he can “get” 
quickly. 

“Yes, but I want my ad differ- 
ent,” says the advertiser. And 
some of the ads are so “different” 
that you would hardly believe 
they were intended to be read. 

Also, a great many printers wil! 
use Italics with a free hand when 
they are under orders to set a 
strong ad. 
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Makes the 
Deaf Hear Perfectly 
| Sent On 10 Days’ Free Trial 


i 


ver the degrees 
1c will magnify sound upwa 

suit the needs of the affected ears, and the condivons 
under are listening. 





General Acoustic Co. 
1265 Broadway, New York City 


FIG. 3—-A GOOD USE OF ITALICS HERE 


The best ads of today are near- 
ly always the work of an ad man 
who told the printer what he 
wanted in the way of type. And 
these ad men, who know more 
about selling goods and handling 
human nature than they do about 
the actual setting of the type, are 
the men who will be responsible 
for the real trade winning ads of 
the future. 

This being the case, the ad men 
of America should give more 
thought to the use and limits of 
the various styles of~type faces. 

The Motor Boating ad (Fig. 2) 
is a good example of how’ not to 
use Italic Bold type. Try it on 


@ Cleans and 
ean Polishes 


‘A As You Dust with It 


WAND AUER, 


Makes Everything Bright and Sanitary 


There are no fussy directions—no drying to wait for. 
LIQUID VENEER does its work instantly by restoring 











FIG. 4—NO REASON FOR ITALICS AS USED 
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yourself and see if it doesn’t hurt 
your eyes to read even half of the 
first paragraph. 

The type in the lower part of 
this ad, which is three times 
smaller, reads a great deal easier, 

The Acousticon ad (Fig. 3) is 
a good ad and the Bold Italic 
used for display is well handled, 
but I’m positive that these lines 
would have been more quickly 
read if they were set in the plain 
Cheltenham Bold style of type. 


en be 
RUT 
if ‘} 

I} 





5—NOT STRENGTHENED BY THE 
HAND-LETTERED ITALICS 


Italic type, like the condensed 
types and the extended types, 
looks best when a few lines only 
are used in an ad. 

But in the Liquid Veneer ad 
(Fig. 4), which has a few words 
only, there is not a reason for its 
use. The whole top of this ad is 
so black and of the same tone 
that nothing is catching or at- 
tractive, 

If the words “Cleans and Pol- 
ishes As You Dust With It” were 
set in the plain Cheltenham Bold 
style of type and more white 
space left between the top of the ad 
and the top of the top line, this 
heading would be considerably 
stronger and the straight cut of 
the plain bold letter would con- 
trast with the irregular illustra- 
tion. 

The trade-mark cut “Liquid 
Veneer” is weak because it is too 
close to the dark cut of the table. 
If this trade-mark cut were 
moved down about midway the 
ad—used where the same words 
now come in text lower down— 
and the change made referred to 
above, the thought of the ad 
would be more quickly conveyed. 
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the force of one 


with the spread 
of the other. 


Zip! 

the bullet speeds 
straight and true and finds 
one object, smack ! 


Bang ! and the con- 
tents of the shell spread all 
over creation. 


So it is with magazines. 
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One will scatter circulation 
while another will limit its 
circulation by individualizing 
features. 


The Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines have the happy faculty 
of combining mass circula- 
tion, spread over a large area, 
with a directness of appeal 
to the entire family. 


Advertisers, seeking the at- 
tention of the business man, 
can reach him through the 
Associated, at a time when 
the appeal is strongest. 


Advertisers soliciting the at- 
tention of the woman, gain 
an appreciative audience 
made possible by the clean- 
cut editorial policy. 


Advertisers, desiring the 
eager endorsement of the 
younger members of the 
family, get it readily because 
the Associated is mighty in- 
teresting to the coming gen- 
eration. 


All of which goes to show 
that the Associated, reaching 
over | ,400,000-+ homes-every 
week, is the logical medium 
for practically every cam- 
paign planned. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 

New York Tribune 
Boston Post 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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The hand-lettered Italic on the 
Hotel Chamberlin ad (Fig. 5) 
does not make it stronger, not- 
withstanding the fact that it must 
have cost quite a few dollars. 

Here is another case 
of all the display clut- 
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“real” until you read the entire 
thought. 

If this word had been in the 
same type as the rest of the line, 
which is not unusual in recent 

ads, the eye would 





tered in one spot, which 
produces a mass rather 
than a distinct effect— 
in other words. it looks 
like a crowd rather 
than several separate 
persons. 

Now I suppose you 
are beginning to think 
“Well, 
going to use the Italic 
style of type?” calles 

‘One of the answers 
is in the Resinol ad 
(Fig. 6). 

Here is how type 
can be made to g’ve 
real dignified empha- 
sis to an impressive 
thought. This use of 
the Italic type is a good 
illustration of how FIG. 
type can be made to 
talk—how it can even 
be made to show the 
inflection of a human _ voice. 

And the most unique feature is 
that you do not see the word 








That two-year Guarantee slip which comes 
with every “Kantleek" Hot Water Bottle— 
it's worth looking for. ost reliable 

iruggist in your town will tell eagles 

He knows how uncertain are the wearing 
meagre of the ordinary — bottle. He 
knows that the “Kan' ” Guarantee 
cue you of all this analy and risk. 


VOW 


_ Secon ing pute me hove ba milan er 
give lasting serv 
art para tee 
yet w tough and strong that i will aot c 
We «Bree ‘every bottle a lest (ee Limes as severe as ot will mert 


Jbber— very soft and phable 
will non crack or weaken’ Our 








siahucn inperics tion within two yours from the 

ire guarantee cow es with “Kantlerk 

asks rages. ie fags cadether “Kosala” weber goat. 
ste ore 4 














ACHIEVED BY 
NAME 


FIG. 7—A PERSONAL APPEAL 
THE ITALIC BRAND 


Resino Soap a 
real baby Soap 


7 ESINOL, Soap js absolute! 

how are you |. Parnri,sou is soectutey 
jurious alkali present in 

ordioary soaps—even Wm s0- 
‘skin soaps.” 
contains the same soothing, heal 
ing, antiseptic balsams that have 
made Resivol Oinim 
cessful in the treatment of skin 


for your bath and toilet, too. 
€—THE ONE ITAL- 


ICIZED WORD ADDS 
STRENGTH 


light on that word first 
and the value of; the 
thought would have 
been lessened through 
practically reading 
backwards, 

All of the Resinol 
newspaper ads. which 

have seen are un- 
usually effective in 
their make-up. 

Now we have an- 
other use for the Italic 
style of type. 

That is the quoted 
phrase headline as 
shown in the “Kant- 


Besides, it 


ent sO suc- 


Trial Free: Band Gini mp, {Bsc — (Fig. 7). 


slant of the 
Italic style of type 
seems to breath a per- 
sonal touch. Perhaps 
this is because it re- 
sembles more closely 
the average person’s 
handwriting. 

By putting this quoted phrase 
of the “Kantleek” ad in Chelten- 
ham Bold Italic we can almost 
hear the man saying to the wom- 
an, “Don't buy a hot water bot- 
tle unless it has this manufac- 
turer’s guarantee. 

There! We have two excellent 
uses for the Italic style of dis- 
play type. 

In another article I will discuss 
the Italic style type when used as 
body type or straight reading 
matter. 

A more thorough study by ad- 
vertising men of the various 
classes of type faces and a classi- 
fication of these faces is sure to 
result in a larger number of ef- 
fective ads. 

“Every man to his calling” and 
every face of type used in its 
proper place. 

That’s the idea. 

That’s what we would call re- 
ducing type faces to a scientific 
classification which will conform 
to what are in the mind of the 
author principles of salesmanship 
and human nature. 














WHEN IN DOUBT USE COM- 
MON SENSE. 


A SUGGESTION THAT IS OFTEN LACK- 
ING IN MANY WELL-MEANT DIS- 
SERTATIONS ON FORM _ LETTER 
\WRITING—STRUGGLE FOR BRIL- 
LIANCY IN COPY WRITING OFTEN 
LEAVES COMMON SENSE FAR BE- 
HIND. 

By Dr. Berthold A. Baer, 
General Manager, The Charles E. Hires 
Company, Philadelphia 

(here were printed lately quite 
a number of discussions on what 
makes a good form letter. 

Une specific instruction I missed 
in all these essays and discus- 
sions: To write a good form let- 
ter or any other letter, use just 
common sense, 

During college examinations 
one of our professors asked the 
following question: 

“What would you do if the in- 
dex finger of the right hand pains 
you when bending it?” 

We suggested several remedies. 
In the anxiety to say something 
during examination it is always 
wise to say something. We tried 
to outdo the standard medical 
text-books and proposed cures, lo- 
tions, rubs and massages which 
would have put “little Artha John- 
son” on the blink, not to say any- 
thing about a poor paining index 
linger. , 

But the professor simply smiled 
and shook his head. 

“Tf the index finger of the righ 
hand pains you when bending it,” 
he explained later, “stop bending 
it.” And he added: “Whatever 
you intend to do or to accomplish 
in life, first try ‘common sense.’ ” 

There is a pack of truth in this. 

The average man has 
away look.” He “knows” what 
le would do when this or that 
should happen. He knows how 
to solve the most perplexing prob- 
lems of life. He can suggest rem- 
edies for the most entangled busi- 
ness propositions. And yet he 
struggles with the most simple 
matters before him, despairs of 
success, when the simple use of 
common sense would lead easily 
to the right path and give a cor- 
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In the Old 
Hampshire Bond 
Book of Speci- 
mens you are 
sure to find 
something that 
will express pre- 
eisely the feel- 
ing-tone you 
desire for your 
stationery. Ask 
for this book on 
your present 
letterhead. 





HAMPSHIRE 


P4PER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 









The only paper makers in 
world making bond 
paper exclusively 
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rect solution of seemingly difficult 
problems. 

In our struggle for quick re- 
sults, for elevation, for advance- 
ment, for betterment, we often 
overlook the employment of com- 
mon sense. 

“Why, that’s natural,” I often 
hear. “I knew that,’ someone 
says. But he does not do the 
“natural” and she does not do 
what she knows. Why? Because 
it’s common sense, it’s so simple 
that he or she “didn’t think of it.” 
One looks for something far 
away, suggests lotions, rubs, mas- 
sages or cures and overlooks the 
comfort he can’ get through the 
use of common sense. 

True, letter writing is an art. 

You can modulate a spoken sen- 
tence. You can call a man a 
“mollycoddle” and at the same 
time smile at him so charmingly 
that he actually may feel flat- 
tered at your remark. It is dif- 
ferent with a letter. It is not 
what you write into a letter that 
counts most, it is what the cus- 
tomer reads out of it. 

Some time ago I held up a 
letter which appeared to me as 
being undeservedly harsh. The 
writer read the letter to me in a 
sweet, soothing tone. He knew 
what he wanted to say and ex- 
plained it to me. The recipient, 
however, miles and miles away, 
would not hear the sweet, mellow 
voice of the writer: he would hold 
the cold sheet of paper in his 
hands and would read the letter 
according to his own feelings. J, 
in turn, read the letter to the 
writer, with the result that he 
tore it up. 

To write a good letter it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you pic- 
ture the addressee reading it. As 
soon as you see him twisting his 
face, stop and begin anew. 

A letter, like a salesman, needs 
a good introduction. 

You size the salesman up the 
minute he enters your store or 
your office. If he is clean shaven. 
well dressed, has the carriage of 
a gentleman and the pleasant 
smile of good-fellowship, he has 
the key to the situaticn well in 
hand. 

If the prospective customer has 
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cause to reflect on a salesman’s 
appearance or on his manners, do 
you think the latter has much of 
a chance of landing an order? 

And what is true of a salesman 
in person is true of a salesman 
in letter form. 

A grave mistake of some letter 
writers is their desire to use high- 
sounding language. 

The average merchant uses a 
hammer to drive heme an argu- 
ment, and the flowerv language 
of your letters does not impress 
him. The busy druggist or the 
overrushed wholesaler likes a let- 
ter which gives him in as few 
words as possible all you want to 
say and all he wants to know. 

Build up your arguments. Very 
often I have known a letter writer 
to make a weak letter strong by 
simply transferring paragraphs. 

The closing paragraph is of 
great importance. It must stimu- 
late the recipient’s decision either 
to an answer or to an order—and 
then stop. 

Many orders have been lost and 
many have been canceled as soon 
as the salesman closed the outer 
door on account of his failure to 
stop at the proper time. It is a 
wise salesman or a_ wise letter 
writer who knows when to stop 
talking or writing. 

And, please cut out “we remain” 
and “we are.” We surely “are.” 
or else we’ could not “remain,” 
and we surely must “remain” or 
else we “are not.” 

To write a good letter, begin 
right, master your subject, talk 
from the viewpoint of the recipi- 
ent, talk plainly, concisely and 
convincingly. Stop at the proper 
time, and use common sense. 


et 
AFFILIATION TO HAVE PAPER 


Directors of the Advertising Affilia- 
tion which is composed of the Buffalo. 
Rochester, Cleveland and Detroit Ad 
Clubs, have decided to appoint a secre- 
tary to edit an official paper. 


The United States Mail Order Com 
pany has been incorporated in Bostor 
Tt has an authorized capital of $500,000 
and as its name implies will carry on a 
mail-order business. 


The total crop value for 1912 is the 
highest yet reached by over $500,000. 
000. Based on census items of wealth 
production on farms, the total for the 
year is estimated at $9,532,000,000, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER is of practical value to the progressive farmers of lowa 











an 
do and neighboring states. It is edited in a timely and interesting way by Henry Wallace, 
of one of the best known agricultural authorities in the country, ably assisted by a corps 
of well known writers. Because of its editorial strength, it offers an advertiser an 

lan opportunity to present the merits of his goods before the wealthiest and most progressive 
an farmers in lowa and neighboring states. 
iar The following letter illustrates very clearly the position which this publication 
h- occupies among those advertisers whose business it is to know the advertising value of 
| agricultural journals: 

a 

u- 

xe 

$8 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 

le (INCORPORATED) 

& “CHAMPION” “DEERING” “McCORMICK” MILWAUKEE” “PLANO” 

y “OSBORNE” 

; HARVESTERS AND OTHER LINES OF MACHINERY 





ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE TO HARVESTER BUILDING 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT CHICAGO, February 17, 1912. 











John Wallace, Advertising Manager, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Subject: Advertising. 






Dear Sir: 

We have advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer for a 
number of years. 

As our goods are designed especially for farm 
use, we select the mediums which seem to have the 
support of farmers. It has seemed to us that 
Wallaces’ Farmer holds its subscribers because it 
gives them something that they want. It discusses 
practical questions in a practical way, which makes 
it of value to the farmer and so of value to us. 

Yours very truly, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
By M. R. D. OWINGS, 
u.R.D.O.K. Advertising Manager. 














WALLACES’ FARMER is the only Iowa agricultural journal which has built 
up its circulation by requiring pay in advance for subscriptions and stopping when the 
lime is up, thus guaranteeing advertisers a class of readers who are accustomed to paying 
promptly for what they buy and who therefore would naturally be good prospects to 
whom a sale could be made. For — —_ it has been known to the leading 
advertisers of the country as the Standard Farm Paper of lowa. Ask for a copy of 
WALLACES’ FARMER. Look it over. It will interest you. 








WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 











Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 

41 Park Row, 

New York City. 


Geo-ge W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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STANDARD 








Member of Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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7,116,268—7,776,268}" 


The Best Eleven Months in 
the Boston Globe’s History 


During the present year, the Boston Globe's growth, 








both as a newspaper and as an advertising medium, haf 


exceeded that of any previous year in its history. The 
Globe’s total business, for the 11 months ending November 
30, was larger than that of any corresponding 11 months 
since its establishment. 


The cash receipts of the Boston Globe from the sale of 
papers, for the 11 months ending November 30, were larger 


than those of any similar period in its history. During the 
II months ending November 30, the Globe printed more 
lines of advertising than ever before in any similar period 


The following totals explain themselves: 


The total advertising in the four Boston newspapers 
having Daily and Sunday editions, for the 11 months end- 
ing November 30, was: 


Boston Globe, 7,776,268 Lines 


Showing a gain of 260,253 lines over the same period in 1911. 


Boston Post, - 6,289,901 Lines 
Boston American, 5,718,370 Lines 
Boston Herald 4,105,125 Lines 


The above totals include all kinds of advertising, from that of 
the big department store to the smallest want advertisement. 
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8h Total Want er 
11 Months ending November 30 


Boston Globe - 470,608 Want Advts 


Showing a gain of 7,862 want advertisements over the same period 
in 1911 


Second Paper- 153,494 Want Advts 
Globe’s Lead 317,114 Want Advts 


Want advertisers trace results. They know just what 
they get for the money they expend in advertising. In 
Boston, they use the Globe. 








Automobile Advertising 


During the 11 months ending November 30, the Boston 
Globe printed a total of 547,467 lines of automobile adver- 
tising. Of this total 333,442 lines were display and 214,025 
lines were printed on the classified pages, a large amount of 
it being displayed and paid for at the regular automobile 
display rate. The second paper, during the 11 months, 
printed 375,090 lines. Of this total, 339,850 lines were dis- 
play and 35,240 lines appeared on the classified page. 





More Display Advertising—More Want Advertisements—More 
Auto Advertisements—Larger Circulation Receipts—The Boston 
Globe Is Growing. Circulated in the homes of Boston and its sur- 
rounding territory, among people who answer advertisements and 
who have the money with which to respond to them, the Boston 
Daily and Sunday Giobe afford one of the best advertising mediums 
in the world. Liberal advertising in the Boston Globe will increase 
your sales in the Boston and New England territory. 
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PLANNING EVERY LAST AD 
FOR THE DEALER 


BIG HOUSE LEAVES NOTHING FOR ITS 
AGENTS TO FORGET, BUT THINKS 
IT ALL OUT FOR THEM AND PUTS 
IT IN A BOOK WITH FULL DIREC- 
TIONS--W HAT VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE CO-OPERATION MEANS 


By Ernest John, 
Advertising Department, V'ctor Talking 
Machine Company. 

What the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Compzny really sells is the 
records of great operatic and con- 
cert voices “of to-day; the talking 
machine itself is an incident, 
though an all-important one. Com- 
mercially speaking, the records 
are advertised by the reputation 
and performances of the singers. 
When these singers go out on 
concert tours, visiting the principal 
cities of the countries, :t is the 
best possible advertising the 
records can get in those locali- 
ties, and it is one of tne important 
tasks of the advertising depart- 
ment to see that the local dealers 
take advantage of the fact and 
link up the big personal publicity 
to their own store by suitable 
local advertising. Our experience 
along these lines has now at length 
crystallized into a system. But 
first a word as to the experience. 

A year and a half ago I went 
into New York for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company to con- 
duct Victrola recitals in a special 
and somewhat ambitious manner, 
and I did it with some trepida- 
tion. I knew that New York had 
been the graveyard for so many 
good ideas that a potter’s field for 
such defunct inspirations would 
of necessity approximate the size 
of Central Park or the Bronx. 

I found my trepidation quite 
groundless, for, with the Metro- 
politan Opera House only a few 
blocks away, my audiences, while 
they were more critical, were also 
more appreciative than elsewhere. 
They knew Caruso’s art, the per- 
sonal peculiar timbre of his voice 
—the methods by which he pro- 
duces certain effects—and so they 
could gauge Victor music at very 
nearly its full value. 

The idea for us was to show 
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as many people as possible that 
a Victor record, while it was 
truly enough a commercial prod- 
uct, nevertheless contained, as John 
Burroughs once pointed out, the 
soul of the singer. 

I take it that my readers know 
well enough what an array of 
talent the Victor catalogue con- 
tains. Many of the most promi- 
nent artists of the day are on 
concert tour every year. Let us 
say, for example, that twenty-five 
of them are on tour this year. 

That is our dealer’s oppor- 
tunity, and because it is a mutual 
opportunity we join forces with 


No. 1C 


This advertisement to appear six days betore the date 








You needn’t wait till 


to hear the glorious voice of 


Mme Gadski 


She will sing for you before 
she comes to town, and om 
after she has 
one, if you 
ave a 
Victor-Victrola. 
Some day you 
will surely own 
one. Why not 
enjoy its 
pleasures nozw ? 








Notr—The space lett blank for the date and the space, oce 
the words “Mme. Gadski in the above~ will be blank in the ¢ 
furnished you. Your local newspaper will mortise the electrotype and 
insert the date and the oame of the right artist If for instance M 
Homer will appear this week and Mme Gadski next month the same 
advertisement can be used, but see that the right name appears and sce 
that your own name appears in the space at the bottom, 


SENT TO DEALERS JUST BEFORE THE AP 
PEARANCE OF A FAMOUS SINGER 


him. There are scores, indeed 
hundreds of our dealers, who do 
not need to have their oppor- 
tunities pointed out, who do not 
need to be urged to co-operate 
with us, but there are hundreds 
more who are perfectly willing to 
do so if they know just how to 
go about it. Because of this, we 
have taken the matter into our 
own hands. 

We produced this year a definite 
system of advertising which is 
designed to identify the local 
Victor dealer with the visiting 
Victor artist. 
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Our system contained a number 
of advertisements, each one in- 
tended to convey one idea. That 
idea was in every case obvious 
and reasonable enough to carry 
conviction. The type in our ad 
was arranged so that the casual 
eye could scarcely pass it without 
deliberate effort. 

A booklet was furnished to ali 
our dealers in every city where 
Victor artists were scheduled to 
appear. This booklet contains 
proofs of all advertisements and 
advertising matter. Electrotypes 


and supporting advertising matter 


This postal card should be mailed to prospects and musical people 
six days before Mme. Gadski's concert 


No. 1 F 


Mme Gadski ye: 3 records only tor 
the Victor Come to our store ani A 
the great soprano's beautiful numbers. 


(eer vapriat weve) 


TELLING DEALERS HOW TO USE LITERATURE 


were furnished free by us. Be- 
cause these booklets must be 
placed in the hands of both the 
quick and the dead the cover did 
not bear a formal title, but an an- 
nouncement which read as_fol- 
lows: “Victor advertising which 
will help you to profit by the visit 
of Victor artists to your city this 
year.” 

On the first inside page was a 
description of the fundamental 
idea and .a description of each 
piece of advertising matter. On 
the following pages was a list of 
Victor artists on tour, the cities 
they would visit, and the date of 
such visits. This was as complete 
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For a Non-partisan Ad- 


vertising Caucus 


A leading public official thus 
explains the remarkable success 
of the 


Nashville Democrat 


“The DEMOCRAT came just 
in time to fill a long felt want 
and need for the party in the 
State. Its influence has done 
more to bring about peace in the 
ranks than anything else, and too 
much praise. cannot be given it 
for bringing the State back into 
the fold of Democracy.” 

This is no attempt to drag poli- 
tics into the arena of cold adver- 
tising logic. But the above state- 
ment from a prominent keen- 
minded reader of the paper (one 
of many similar endorsements) 
shows the hold of the NASH- 
VILLE DEMOCRAT, on its 
more than 26,000 readers and 


| their families. 


Charged with conviction and 


public spirit, the NASHVILLE 


DEMOCRAT can magnetize your 


| possible consumers—just as iron 


filings are lined up by an electric 
current passing near. 
nd remember, the readers of the 


Nashville Democrat are all strictly non- 





partisan in their personal needs and 
purchases—unless, and until, you con- 
vert them to the commercial platform 
on which your goods are built. 

There is no better way of doing it 
in this prosperous territory than through 
the NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT, “the 
livest paper’ in this section. 

The influence of the NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRAT transcends party lines, 
because of its progressive, broad- 
minded and very able editorial policy. 
It has the approval, the good wishes 
and the patronage of many readers not 
in the party fold 

May we sit in caucus with you on 
this subject. Mr. Advertiser? 


THE NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

At your service, any time, anywhere. 

e 
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as could be furnished at the time 
of going to press. It practically 
covered the season of 1912-1913, 
but our dealers were notified that 
further bookings would be an- 
nounced in our house organ, The 
Voice of the Victor. 

The first advertisement an- 
nounced that, for instance, Mme. 
Gadski was coming. That, “for 
one night her glorious voice 
would be heard.” That after that 
she would be gone, but that she 
might be “heard at any time by 
those who owned a Victrola.” 

The next shot in the campaign 
was not an advertisement, but a 
post card mailed by our dealers 
to “desirable” citizens. Our 
reason for doing so is this—to 
simplify matters let’s confine our- 
selves to “Mr. A”—let us suppose 
that he reads, more or less con- 
sciously, the first advertisement. 
His interest is quite casual, and 
because of that fact, he would be 
likely to deliberately pass over a 
second advertisement if offered 
immediately, thinking that he al- 
ready knew what was “doing,” 
so instead, the dealer sends him a 
postal card inviting him to call 
and hear any of the Gadski 
records. 

Next comes another advertise- 
ment backing up the post card, 
to the effect that “in music we 
enjoy most what we know best,” 
a statement which is obviously 
reasonable. That our dealer wiil 
be glad to play over any Gadski 
records, and that “Mr. A’s” ap- 
preciation of the actual concert 
will be the greater for having 
heard the numbers previously. 

Then comes another post card 
showing Gadski in costume, and 
bearing also the announcement 
that she makes records only for 
the Victor. 

Then an advertisement: Gad- 
skis own opinion of Victor rec- 
ords over her own signature, and 
the question, “Could any one ask 
more?” 

“Mr. A” is being pretty well 
bombarded. 

On the way to business in the 
morning there is a street banner 
or window strip confronting him 
announcing the fact that while 
Gadski sings at such and such 


a theatre on such and such a 
date, she sings at our Victor 
dealers or in the home of the 
Victrola owner, at any time. 

On the night of the concert we 
double the space, dwelling on the 
tragic evanescence of musical per- 
formance, and our advertisement 
concludes with, “A  Victor-Vic- 
trola costs only so much—just 
think what it gives.” 

A ribbon ad across four or five 
newspaper columns is_ published 
the day after the concert. It con- 
sists of an urgent invitation to 
compare her records with her 
voice, while the personal quality 
of her voice stiil lingers in the 
ears of her hearers. 

The day after that a Gadski 
programme is mailed to a hundred 
or five thousand persons, depend- 
ing on the size of the city. On 
the front page is written this, 
“You heard Mme. Gadski. Here 
is another programme. She will 
sing it for you whenever you 
wish.” 

We use writing on the front 
page instead of type, because on 
what is obviously a programme or 
a circular of some sort, one ex- 
pects to find printing,.and when 
one finds writing, one is the more 
curious—a fact which is not at all 
detrimental to the man who went 
to the expense of addressing ani 
mailing it. The two inside pages 
contain a portrait of Mme. Gadski 
and a complete list of her records 
—on the fourth page there is a 
cut of the highest type of a Vic- 
trola. , 

Though this system has been in 
the hands of our dealers only a 
week or two, we have tripled the 
original order for electrotypes 
and other  advertising-matter. 
and there is every reason to be- 
lieve a further order is about to 
be placed. 


———+oor— 


DINNER TO A. E. CHAMBERLAIN 


An “appreciation” stag dinner was 
given to Chamberlain, retiring 
president of 
Association, in the club rooms, 104 
West Monroe street, Monday evening. 
December 9. The affair was in charge of 
Arthur W. Allen, Ray Woltz, George 
W. Herbert, Gilbert T. Hodges and H 
Walton Heegstra. 


the Chicago Advertising 
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Pap LOOK IK FOR THE” EAGLE A’ WATER MARK cm 
| AT'S A.GOOD HABIT T 


Paper Insurance with 
the Premium Deducted 


Not Added to Cost 











@ It is a matter of good business to get the 
best value in everything for the price you 


pay. 

@ How are you to be sure of getting it in 
the papers you use? 

@| There are myriad kinds on the market, 
and of myriad qualities. 


@ Business men everywhere prefer to be 
guided by a trade-mark that stands for noth- 
ing less than paper insurance—an absolute 
guarantee of the best possible quality obtain- 
able at the price. 


(The fact that more than 15,000,000 pounds of 


ECasus A 7X) WarrinG 
ParerS 


were used last year emphasizes it. 








Ask your Printer or Lithog- To make your letters most 
oe toshow yousamples' impressive and convincing 
° use 


AGW A 
Saas as un COUPON BOND 


Or, write us and we will The De Luxe Business Paper 
send you a Portfolio contain- The Peer of the ‘‘Eagle A 
ing Printed Business Forms a Marked Line. 

on six of our products. Write 4 we send you samples 
today. oft is paper? 


In writing please mention which of these Sample Sets you prefer. 


AMERICAN: WRITING: PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street: Holyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 


ENTURE SOND = Ge 


ONOSB N¥avr-GNOB NODGNMOD ~ Gi 








Fy Gecunity TaUsT 8ONO> 
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KELLOGG ACCOUNT NOW 
HANDLED BY GEORGE 
BATTEN COMPANY 


The Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flake advertising has been trans- 
ferred from the Charles H. Fuller 
Company, of Chicago, to George 
Batten Company, New York. The 
new copy will appear in the 
March magazines. 

This is the first time this inter- 
esting account has been handled 
by an Eastern agent. The first 
advertising was done through 
Stanley Clague, of Chicago, who 
directed it until last spring, when 
it was transferred to Fuller. 

The present campaign covers a 
large list of women’s publications 
and general magazines, daily 
newspapers, painted and_ electric 
signs and street cars. The Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flake ad- 
vertising is too well known to 
need comment. 

Kellogg’s Toasted Wheat Bis- 
cuit, a new product, is being pro- 
moted in the dailies in New Eng- 


land and the Chicago street cars. 


William H. Johns, vice-presi- 
dent of George Batten Company. 
has recently returned from Battle 
Creek where he visited the Kel- 
logg bakery and discussed prelimi- 
nary plans for the new campaign. 

Since the order was closed the 
Batten Company has engaged Car- 
lisle N. Greig, formerly connected 
with the Charles H. Fuller Com- 
pany. He will be associated with 
the Batten Company in their new 
York office and his knowledge of 
cereal advertising will be utilized 
in the large development of the 
Kellogg advertising. 

It is understood on good au- 
thority that three agents, among 
them Mr. Johns, were summoned 
to confer with Mr. Kellogg at 
Battle Creek. AIl went, two from 
New York and one from Chicago. 
It is reported that Mr. Kellogg 
went over his account and the 
ways of handling it in consider- 
able detail. He was satisfied that, 
as far as matter and manner were 
concerned, his copv had “struck 
the right stride.” It was his in- 
tention, he said, to spend $250,000 
advertising the corn flakes and as 
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much more advertising the biscuit, 
if the present bright prospects 
were fulfilled. 


Sk On ceed 
RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR 
UNITED STORES ASSO- 
CIATION 


The failure of the million-dollar 
co-operative association known as 
the United Stores Association, in- 
corporated last year, was an- 
nounced from Philadelphia this 
week, when a receiver was ap- 
pointed in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. The complaint was 
filed by Edward S. Flannery, a 
stockholder, who alleges that the 
association is unable to collect 
money due on subscribed stock, 
and is thus unable to meet its ob- 
ligations. The failure of the co- 
operative plan, it is understood, 
is not involved, and it is believed 
that the tangle may be straight- 
ened out without crippling the or- 
ganization. 

The United Stores Association, 
at a recent date, included a list of 
520 stores throughout the country, 
with co-operative buying, adver- 
tising, and selling methods. It is 
said that 58,000 subscribers, pay- 
ing a nominal fee of two dollars 
each, had been enrolled. The 
company’s offices in New York 
have been closed pending adjust- 
ment of its affairs. 


a 
PITTSBURGH HOUSEWARMING 


The Pittsburgh Publicity Association 
will open its new club rooms in the 
Keenan Building on December 19. Offi- 
cers ‘recently elected by the association 
are as follows: President, T. D. Har 
mon; vice-president, W. H. Duff IT; sec- 
retary, Charles A. Holmes; treasurer, 
W. A. Kiern. 


ioc tessaslihiiieaaaicietaie 
NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OF “HOLEPROOF” 


H. V. Weaver has heen engaged as 
advertising manager of the Holeproof 
Hosiery Company, commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1913. 

His headquarters will be in the gen 
eral offices of the company at Mil- 
waukee. 


wii scl ag iti 
PINEHURST GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The annual tournament of the Ad- 
vertising Golf Association will be held 
as usual at Pinehurst, N. C. The tour- 
nament will start on Monday, January 
13, and will be concluded on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 
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@. The appearance of your cata- 
logue either does or does not 
count. 


@ Ifit does count, make it count 
to the utmost by printing it on 


DEJONGE 
PURITAN 


@ The last word in enameled 
book stock—pure white in color 
—lustrous in finish—uniform in 
printing surface. 


@ The man_responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
Let- us send you 
from time to time 
samples of the very 
best in the printing 
art on papers bearing 
this quality mark. 
Just a post card with 
your name does it. 


LOUIS DEJONGE &6 CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Capital Break 


Gaining Greater Suprema 





N newspaper advertising true figures 
tell the real situation. 


Gains in advertising reveal the pulling- 
power inevitably and beyond all doubt. 


Greatest volume of advertising is 
proof positive of greatest volume of results 
delivered to advertisers. 


Consequently we ask the considera- 
tion of these facts: 





In November the same as in October The Capital led all Des 
Moines newspapers in the amount of advertising published and 
led all in the amount of gain over the same period ofa year ago. 
The Capital gained in every department of advertising: local, 
foreign and classified. 

It should be remembered that The Capital is published only 
six days in the week and that this comparison includes the seven 
issues a week of the other papers. In the month of November 
all the papers gained over a year ago except one. 

The Capital publishes the cleanest advertising of any Des 
Moines newspaper. Whisky, loan sharks, clairvoyant and all 
classes of objectionable medical and financial advertising are 
refused. 
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hits Own Records 


1 the Des Moines Field ! 











Local 
Foreign 
Classified 


ee 














Local 
Foreign 
Classified 

















REGISTER AND LEADER 


ADVERTISING FIGURES FOR 
NOVEMBER 1912 


CAPITAL 
19,894 inches 


7,083 inches 
4,554 inches 


31,531 inches 
14,688 inches 


7,208 inches 
9,279 inches 





31,175 inches 












NEWS 
POCO 5k5 css c as 13,628 inches 
Le ee 4,341 inches 
Classified ....<... *8 238 inches 





inches 


OC) a eee 14,969 inches 
POreigh.. 0.6.0.0 4,451 inches 
Classified ...... 6,828 inches 


Se ati 26,248 inches 
*Tax list 3,228 inches. 














tising medium. 








The Des Moines Capital 


Has the Largest Circulation of any lowa Newspaper 


The Capital’s circulation in November was 47,000. 
the largest circulation in the state of Iowa and coupled with the 
fact that Capital readers believe in and buy from Capital adver- 
tising is the answer to The Capital’s great success as an adver- 


This is 
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November A Record Breaker 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS again breaks its record— 
this time in both circulation and advertising. 


IN CIRCULATION: It ends the month with a record on 
a majority of the days of the last 
half of the month of a larger circulation than the daily average 
of any previous November in its history. Following are the 
figures: 








NOVEMBER CIRCULATION 
State of Illinois, County o aoe SS. 

HOFEWELL L. ROGERS Sickness Manager of THE CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS, does solemnly swear that the actual 
number of copies of the paper named printed and sold during 
the month of November, A. D. 1912, was as follows: 


Total for month 

Less returns and allowances 
Total solid, net 

Daily average sold 

All “exchanges,” copies used by employes, unsold and re- 
turned papers are deducted in determining the net paid circu- 


lation. 
HOPEWELL L. ROGERS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day of Decem- 
ber, o re 1912. HENRY C. LATSHAW, Notary Public. 
7) | 


The highest previous November average was 329,251 in 1909. 
Monday, November 18, marked THE DAILY NEWS’ full re- 
covery from the effects of the preceding seven and a half months’ 
newspaper strike in Chicago, the circulation being 334,040, as 
against 332,957 on the cortesponding day, Monday, November 
20, last year. 


IN ADVERTISING: It printed more advertising—display 
and classified combined—in Novem- 
ber than in any previous November in its history—notwithstand- 
ing that space limitations compelled it to omit, and to limit, 
advertising on many days of the month. Here are the figures: 
Display 1650.25 columns 
Classified 1160.54 columns 


Total 2810.79 columns 
Twenty-five publication days averaging 112.43 columns 


THESE FIGURES MEAN: 
‘That both readers and advertisers in Chicago have 
THE DAILY NEWS habit stronger than ever. 
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\NUFACTURERS’ STAM- 
PEDE PROPHESIED 


WELL-KNOWN HARDWARE MAN 
'ELLS WHAT HE THINKS IS COM- 
ING WHEN THE PARCEL POST LAW 
GOES INTO EFFECT—A PROMINENT 
MANUFACTURER TALKS ON PRICE 
CUTTING—A RETAIL MERCHANT 
ANSWERS QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED 
BY MEMBERS OF THE AD MEN’S 
LEAGUE 

Sanders Norvell, a man with 
wide experience in the hardware 
trade, sounded a real note of 
warning at the dinner of the Ad- 
vertising Men’s League held at 
the Aldine Club on the evening 
of December 5. In speaking of 
the probable effect of the parcel 
post on various manufacturers, 
Mr. Norvell said: 

“A great many advertisers are 
going to get stung to a finish. 
They are all going to advertise 
to the consumer and we will see 
all kinds of fool schemes. It will 
be just a case of overcrowding 
which has been experienced many 
times before.” 

This statement cropped out dur- 
ing the discussion which followed 
a talk by Mr. Norvell on “Condi- 
tions in the Hardware Trade 
in Relation to Advertising.” 
Mr. Norvell is the former presi- 
dent of the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co., and former sales 
manager of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., both St. Louis concerns. 
He is at present editor of the 
Hardware Reporter. His pen 
name is “Mike Kinney,” used in 
the house-organ Gimlet. He has 
been in the hardware trade for 
thirty years. 

It was the intention to have a 
programme full of facts and it 
was. Those who spoke in addi- 
tion to Mr. Norvell were Charles 
W. Asbury, president of the En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company 
(specialties), of Philadelphia, 
and Albert Zimmerman. a retail 
hardware dealer of Baltimore. 

Mr. Norvell contrasted condi- 
tions of thirty years ago with 
those of to-day. These changes, 
he said, were most significant, es- 
pecially those relating to popula- 
tions, In Ohio Illinois, Indiana, 
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Missouri, etc., it has been found 
that in counties of up to 25000 
the outlying districts, small towns 
and county seats all increase in 
population in similar ratios. But 
just as soon as the 25,000 mark is 
passed, Mr. Norvell said, the out- 
lying districts stand still, the small 
towns decrease and the county 
seats increase. This has been 
going on for twenty years, but 
in many sections has been over- 
looked. The question naturally 
coming from this trend is, “What 
is going to happen when the par- 
cel post goes into effect on Janu- 
ary 1?” Mr. Norvell followed 
the raising of this question by 
speaking of the unusual amount 
of power vested in the Postmaster 
General because of a “joker” 
which was appended to the parcel 
post bill. Under the present law 
that official has the power to 
change rates, weights and the 
whole zone system. “What is go- 


ing to happen to the trade under 
gueried Mr. 


these conditions?” 
Norvell. 

“IT am led to believe,” he said, 
“that there is going to be a grad- 
ual, steady and certain elimination 
of the small dealers. In the old 
days trading points were 10 miles 
apart. To-day a farmer can travel 
five times as far with his auto- 
mobile as he formerly did with 
his horse. And he goes to the 
best market, where there is com- 
petition and big stocks. This 
means the trading points will soon 
be centers of 25 and 50 mile zones. 
In the larger towns the real live 
merchants are going out after 
business in the 50 mile zones in 
ways that have never been done 
before. The inefficient man with- 
out capital is being eliminated. But 
the retailer will always remain 
for two reasons, if for no others. 
These are his ability to get in 
personal contact with the con- 
sumer and the great advantage 
he has in being able to show 
goods.” 

Mr. Norvell advised the big job- 
ber to confine himself to the spe- 
cialty business and let the small 
jobber handle the staples and 
heavier merchandise. Thus the 
large jobber will be forced to 
employ salesmen who have the 
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ability not only to sell to the re- 
tailer but to get back of him and 
help him sell the goods. 

The speaker considered the 
item of freight charges and 
thought that the large jobber, by 
selling specialties, could make a 
profit which would cover trans- 
portation charges. He pointed 
out the fact that whereas 25 years 
ago. the average order of a Mid- 
dle Western retailer amounted to 
from $50 to $60, to-day that 
amount had decreased to barely 
$25. The jobber may well con- 
sider his position insecure. 

Mr. Asbury, the second speaker, 
thought that the control of price 
by the manufacturer was the best 
protection for the retailer against 
price cutting by catalogue houses. 

After Mr. Asbury had finished, 
he was asked this question: “How 


is it that a meat chopper made by 
the Enterprise Company to sell at 
$1.25 is catalogued by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. at 98 cents.” Mr. As- 
bury explained that a maintained 
price had to be high enough to 
insure a profit for the man in San 


Francisco as well as the one in 
Keokuk. And he added that if a 
house in Chicago saw fit to shave 
the profits close to the vanishing 
point, there was little the manu- 
facturer could do that would pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. Zimmerman, who was third 
on the list of speakers, is prom- 
inently identified with retail hard- 
ware interests in Baltimore, and 
has spoken before advertising 
men on a number of occasions. 
At this meeting he confined him- 
self to answering various ques- 
tions which had been propounded 
several days previously by mem- 
bers of the Advertising Men’s 
League. 

Question No. 1 was, “Do you 
look upon yourself as a dispenser 
of merchandise or as a partner of 
the manufacturer?” Mr. Zim- 
merman said the live retailer 
doesn’t wait for a demand, but 
goes out and gets it. and has a 
right to expect help from the 
manufacturer. “The average re- 
tailer has from 4,000 to 5,000 
articles in stock and can’t be ex- 
pected to keep all branded lines 
in mind and be always on the: 
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point of pushing them,” 
cluded. 

“What are the minimum and 
maximum profits on which you 
can do business?” To this Mir. 
Zimmerman said a great many 
staples only allow a ten per cent 
profit while the cost of doing 
business in a store of five etics 
will run at least fifteen per cent. 
He said specialties often provide 
profits of fifty per cent. “In tlie 
retail trade there is no such thing 
as a maximum profit,” he said 
with a smile. 

Still another question was 
“What co-operation would stimu- 
late a demand among the consum- 
ers?” In response to this Mr. 
Zimmerman said he thought it 
would be time well spent if adver- 
tising men would direct technical 
talk to the jobbers and tell con- 
sumers about uses and what new 
articles will do to help the man 
who finally gets the goods. 

In the opinion of the speaker 
the question, “What sort of local 
assistance are you willing to give 
the manufacturer?” should have 
read, “What is the manufacturer 
willing to do for the retailer?” 
After explaining this he said his 
firm would give window displays 
(of which it couldn’t get a suff- 
cient number), mail cards, would 
put signs on wagons, instruct 
clerks and pay for space in local 
newspapers. 

Mr. Zimmerman thought the 
quantity discount was based on 
true business principles and was 
a just reward for those retailers 
who built large businesses through 
their own aggressiveness. He said 
nationally advertised goods were 
unquestionably better sellers, and 
he would rather handle them at a 
lower profit than unadvertised 
goods ‘at a higher profit on ac- 
count of frequent turnovers. 

In marketing a specialty, Mr. 
Zimmerman advised consultation 
between the manufacturer and an 
advertising expert as the first 
step. “I don’t think all experts 
are experts,” he said. And he 
added that liberal space in trade- 
papers, the use of circulars and 
the employment of expert sales- 
men would see a specialty properly 
launched. 


he con- 
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HE Richest Field for You 


} to Use, as a National 
Advertiser, is the For- 
eign-Language Newspapers. 


The way to reach the eighteen million 
readers of twenty-nine languages is through 
the organization of their own newspapers, 


The American Association of 
Foreign-Language Newspapers 


To do this will cost you less than one-twentieth 
of what you are now paying to bring your interests 
before the same number of English-speaking 


Americans. 


Let us tell you of the remarkable results which 
big advertisers have secured through this medium! 
Our books contain the proofs. 


White to us and be convinced. 


The American Association of 
Foreign-Language Newspapers 
702-3-4-5 World Building _—-- New York City 
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EVERY copy of EVERY publication in 
which you advertise went into a HOME, 
having been SUBSCRIBED for by a 
HOUSEHOLDER, who more often than 
' otherwise was a HOME-OWNER,— 


no copies of these publications were ever 
bought by irresponsible people,— 


the interest of the subscribers in all these 
publications was soVITAL, so INTENSE, 
that, on an average, 86% of them usually 
renewed their subscriptions automatically, 
at the rate of $1.50 a year,— 


in addition to this, each subscriber sent his 
renewal because he had found the publica- 
tion wholesome and helpful, and appreci- 
ated the opportunity it afforded him to con- 
tribute to various worthy national and 
international charities,— 


these subscribers had done this consistently 
for years past,— 


each of these publications was thoroughly 
STANDARDIZED by time, having been 
published for 35 years, and if they were yet 
so virile that they were each putting on 
circulation at the rate of 25% a year,— 
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‘ each of these publications had maintained 
an UNBEATEN RECORD on TRACE- 
ABLE RESULT advertising for many 
years,— 


the best of their communities,— 


each of these mediums had SIFTED from 
our 93,000,000 population a SELECT class 
of people who were socially and financially 


Then 


every UNIT of your 
advertising would have 
the same COPY-FOR- 
COPY value as The 
Christian Herald; would 
equal it in class, quality 
and responsiveness; and 


the results from your ad- 


vertising would undoubtedly be vastly in excess of what 


they are at present. 


cannot, however, buy much 
class circulation of this quality. 
But would you not be wise to 
buy as much as you can secure 
of such PREPONDERANT 

.OUALITY and RESPON- 
SIVENESS? 


Christian Herald 


H. R. REED 
Arthur Acheson Advertising Manager Charles Dorr 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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Are You Acquainted With This Heading ? 


If you are not a Norwegian or an advertiser using the 
Posten, you probably never saw it before. Still it is the 
most WIDELY KNOWN NEWSPAPER HEADING 
among the Norwegians and Danes in this country. 


Consider the following facts carefully at your conveni- 
ence, and we believe you will agree with us that the 
DECORAH-POSTEN has merits as an advertising me- 
dium, which are, perhaps, not shared by any other publi- 
cation: 


1. The DECORAH-POSTEN guarantees a circulation 
of about 39,000, and has a larger circulation than that of 
any other Norwegian newspaper. 


2. The POSTEN reaches the homes of more than 39,000 
Norwegians in the Northwest—chiefly farmers. 


3. The census shows that 80 per cent of the Scandinavian 
farmers own their farms—67.2 per cent of the white 
Americans do. Samuel G. Iverson, state auditor, says that 
two-thirds of the farm property of Minnesota is owned 
by Scandinavians. Figuring these farms at five to ten 
thousand dollars each, you will readily see that the Nor- 
wegian is the man with the money bag—the man whom 
“high cost of living’’ doesn’t bother. 


4. There are no Norwegian agricultural papers or maga- 
zines of general circulation in the United States. 

5: We have records to show that you cannot reach the 
Norwegians by using English publications. 

6. No fake, objectionable medical or liquor advertising is 
accepted. 


7. The Norwegian is noted for thrift and prosperity, and 
there are fewer illiterates among the Norwegians than 
any other nationality. 

8. There are 2,500,000 Scandinavians in the United States. 
80 per cent. of them live in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin. 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 40 per cent. of 
the population of Minnesota, for instance, is Scandinavian. 


9. The DECORAH-POSTEN is 38 years old. 


B. ANUNDSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DECORAH, IOWA 







































MAKING THE CATALOGUE 
PAY 





THE ADVANCE FOLDER DEPENDS FOR 
EFFICIENCY LARGELY UPON THE 
CHARACTER OF THE MAILING LIST 
——SYSTEM MUST  BE_ ELASTIC 
ENOUGH TO PROVIDE FOR DIFFER- 

NT CLASSES OF PROSPECTS 





VII 


It is an advertising axiom that 
if a man can be persuaded to ask 
for information he will pay more 
attention to it than when it is 
siinply shoved out uninvited. That 
is one of the reasons for the ad- 
vance folder which is sent out 
ahead of the regular catalogue. 
Another reason is that the ad- 
vance folder saves money by pre- 
venting the waste of regular cata- 
logues on useless prospects, and a 
third is the fact that advance fold- 
ers can often be used to make 
prospects classify themselves and 
to indicate what literature should 
be sent. It is wise to remember, 
however, that it does not pay to 
send a boy to do a man’s work, 
nor is it profitable to spread one’s- 
self on the regular catalogue and 
throw together an advance folder 
in ten minutes. 

The man who is considering an 
advance folder is often in the po- 
sition of the second hand in a 
game of whist when his short suit 
is led. If he saves his big trumps 
and puts on a three-spot, he thinks 
his opponent is likely to come out 
with a six, whereas if he makes 
sure and drops his ace on the 
trick the third hand is quite liable 
to follow suit as nicely as you 
please. It takes a pretty experi- 
enced whist player to know what 
trump to play next-to-the-lead, 
and it takes a real advertising 
man to get the most out of an 
advance folder, and not let it 
waste opportunity on the one 
hand or money on the other. 

The advance folder is a piece of 
printed matter sent out to a list 
of names for the purpose of pro- 
ducing requests for further infor- 
mation. It must be less expen- 
sive than the complete catalogue, 
otherwise it would be economy to 
send the latter in the first place. 
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lf the advance folder is too cheap 
(which refers as much to the care 
spent in writing it as to its typo- 
graphical condition) it will pro- 
duce only a part of the possible 
response from the list, and will 
waste opportunity. It is equally 
possible for it to be too expen- 
Sive, producing no more response 
than a cheaper piece of matter 
might have done, thus wasting 
money. The advance folder is no 
engine of general publicity. It 
must stand or fall according to 
definite, traceable results. 

The utility of the advance fold- 
er depends to a large extent upon 
the nature of the list of pros- 
pects. For example, with a list 
of known buyers, every one of 
whom is in the market, an ad- 
vance folder would be least use- 
ful, whereas with a list of miscel- 
laneous names purchased from 
some addressing company or re- 
ceived in answer to magazine ad- 
vertising an advance folder is ad- 
visable unless the catalogue itself 
is very low in cost. Of course, as 
a general rule it is true that the 
more expensive the catalogue the 
more necessary the advance fold- 
er to avoid waste. 

Practice in the matter of ad- 
vance folders varies; some con- 
cerns using them extensively and 
others not using them at all. The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
makers of concrete reinforcing 
material, etc., Youngstown, Ohio, 
writes: 

“As to the names to whom our 
catalogues are sent we follow al- 
most exclusively the plan of send- 
ing out an advance folder to our 
entire list with a return post-card. 
and only sending the catalogue to 
such as return the card. We do 
not confine this to one circulariza- 
tion, however, but follow up the 
entire list of names a number of 
times on each catalogue. For in- 
stance, we have followed one l’st 
of 10,000 names with five sepa- 
rate cards this year, and by so 
doing we have now had replies 
from about 40 per cent of them. 
Considering that these people are 
architects and enginesrs largely 
(and we have found this class the 
hardest to make reply) we think 
this is very good and well worth 
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“Class’’ of Subscrib- 


ers Gives a Paper’s 








Value to Advertisers 





The average size farm of 
subscribers to Up-to-DaTE 
FARMING is 165.6 acres or 
30 acres larger than the 
average for the U. S. 


88% own their farms. 


Our average subscriber 
owns twice aS many cows 
as the average for the U. S. 


21% own gasoline en- 
gines. 


10% own automobiles. 
20% buy fertilizers. 





Over 180,000 farm homes, 
of which the above indi- 
cates their “class,” can be 
mightily influenced in their 
purchases by advertisers in 


UP -TO- DATE FARMING 
Ist and 15th of Each Month | 


INDIANAPOLIS 
New York Chicago 
Hopkins Special Agcy. ‘I’. W. Farrell, Mar. 


150 Nassau St. 1206 Boyce Bldg. 


BQ™ You onght to get acquainted with this paper 
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the investment. We also fe:ture 


| the catalogue quite prominent in 


all of our advertis:ng and incr ‘ase 
its distribution in this way.’ 

The Luther Grinder Maniifac- 
turing Company, makers of ool 
grinders, Milwaukee, follow: an 
opposite course: 

“Our catalogues are sent only 
to hardware dealers. These ceal- 
ers we have in an addressograph 


‘list. We figure that the deaiers 


will have a call for our catalozue 
some time or other and that then 
he should have it on hand for 
reference. We also believe ‘hat 
he will not destroy this catalczue 
because he knows that he may 
have a call for one of these ma- 
chines some time or other.” 

The ngures of forty per cent 
returns received by The General 
Fireproofing Company are very 
unusual, even from a highly spe- 
cialized list, and five pieces of 
matter. The Moline Plow Com- 
pany, makers of agricultural im- 
plements, Moline, IIl., writes: 

“Inasmuch as we have been in 
business a number of years, we 
have complete mailing lists of 
dealers which are revised from 
our travelers’ reports. We have 
tried the plan of sending out a 
folder or booklet containing a re- 
turn post card. Out of five hun- 
dred thousand so sent one vear, 
we received about one thousand 
returns.” 

The average implement dealer 
is not especially enterprising, and 
it is a difficult matter to get hin 
to “take his pen in hand,” even 
to fill out a rettrn post-card. It 
is possible to waste a good deal 
of money bombarding an apatlet- 
ic list of dealers with advance lit- 
erature, when prompt application: 
of the catalogue would probably 


| produce real business. 


The more general the produ:t 
—that is to sav, the greater the 


| variety of people to whom it ap- 


peals—the less useful the advance 
folder. One can hardly imagine 
the manufacturer of a five-cent 
laundry soap sending an advance 
folder to a list of housewives ask- 


| ing them to indicate whether or 


no they wanted catalogues, and 
the mail-order houses have found 
it much to their advantage to have 
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plete catalogues in the hands 
( prospects right from the start. 
Cc. \V Page, advertising manager 
rhe Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 

manufacturers,- wholesale 
a’ | retail dealers in musical mer- 

ndise, Cincinnati, says of his 


c neern’s mail-order department: | 


Jur proposition is» not one on 
wich we could send any advance 
matter with reply post-card ask- 
ing for catalogue. We aim to 
get fresh names all the time on 
our mail-order proposition, and 
as many of them as possible in 
order to get broad distribution. 
The suggestion of circularizing a 
mailing list with the idea of hav- 
ing people ask to get the catalogue, 
I should think, would be a good 
one on a wholesale proposition in 
order to avoid waste of cata- 
logues.’ 

Almost anybody is a good pros- 
pect for musical merchandise of 
some sort, from a jew’sharp to a 
grand piano, and they are apt to 
want it almost any time. But there 
are plenty of products which the 
consumer wants only at certain 
times, and so infrequently as to 
make some form of classification 
necessary. For example, the great 
mass of humanity buys building 
materials only once or twice in a 
lifetime, and then buys only cer- 
tain kinds which taste or necessity 
dictates. To put a catalogue of 
steel window sash into the hands 
of every man who is going to 
build this next year would be a 
tremendous waste, even if the par- 
ticular men were known. It is 
much easier to take as a basis 
the reports of building contracts 
proposed and let, and use advance 
folders to separate those who can 
use the material and are willing 
to investigate. The Detroit Steel 
Products Company describes its 
system as follows: 

“We have quite an elaborate 
system of advance report service 
in connection with construction 
work throughout the country. On 
our Dodge Reports we select the 
most likely prospects for ‘Fenes- 
tra,’ and send a preliminary form 
letter containing a return post-card 
which embodies a request for our 
catalogue and other similar infor- 
mation. On the strength of these 
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Dressed Up 


If you want to dress up 
your business _litera- 
ture, you need the new 
unit Sample Books of 


Strathmore 
Quality 


They cover every need in 
Stationery, Book and 
Cover Papers, Announce- 
ment Stocks. Over a 
thousand ideas with Will 
Bradley’s designs heading 
the list. Write for your 
group or groups on your 
business letterhead. 


The “Strathmore Quality’’ Groups 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers 
for all kinds of business sta- 
tionery, letterheads, envelopes, 
billheads, statements, checks. 


Group No, 2. Deckle Edge Book 
Papers. Beautiful artistic pa- 
pers in smooth and rough sur- 
faces. 


Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 
Bristols. The finest collection 
of Cover Papers and Bristols 
made. For catalog, covers, fold- 


_ers, mounts, circulars. 


Group No. 4. Announcement 
Stocks. These show sheets and 
envelopes to match for any kind 
of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S.A. 
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THIS NEW BOND PAPER DISCOVERY 


Means Multi-Colored Half-Tone Pictures 
Catalogues, etc., on Bond Paper at 
Affordable Prices 


an ee HE automatic hi offset press is the greatest in- 
Ta) vention in fo ody rinting. t abol ishes the need of 
coated paper for half-tone ——. It will even print 

. colored half-tones on bond r—no matter how 

ly” the surface—so long as the wd of the aper lies dead flat. 

The discovery of the new Tokyo Bond ents it possible to run 

Tokyo Bond on the offset press because the Crock: her-McElwain Com 

pany has discovered how to make the new Tokyo Bond lie dead flat. 


e Wi ae: 
If the an as the slightest microscopic wave in it—if it is not 


dead flat—the dead flat pressure of the true rolls of the press will roll 
the invisible waves into large wrinkles, kinks and V- fate creases. 

Most nee and lithographers think this trouble comes from 
greenness of stock, Nome etc. But it is really due to these 
re uneven places which make the paper unflat. 

Crocker MicEla Company found that to try to make 
re. seer flat by rolling it flat is the wrong way. ven when 
rolled to look flat and seem flat, it isn't free from the microscopic 
puffs, or, in other words, isn't dead flat. 

e Crocker-McElwain Company discovered that they must 
*‘build”’ Tokyo Bond dead flat, from its watery birth to its loft 
dried old age. Because a bond paper that is: born deformed and 
unflat will stay deformed and unflat in spite of the heaviest and 
truest rollin 

So the Biitieal McElwain Company have given to the poe 
craft the new Tokyo Bond, a dead flat bond paper, which, on the 
offset press, makes the consumer of printing able now to have an 
a and ovrenee a by half-tone in colors on beautiful l 
parc: Thek ti Tok yo 

Think of having your a catalogs and booklets, art pic 
tures and calendars; pictorial letterheads and envelopes, ite 
cards, covers and labels, insurance policies, stocks, bonds, checks, 
all half-tone printed, in black or any multiplicity of colors, on the 
bankish, aristocratic Tokyo Bond. 

And at a cost you can afford, for Tokyo is silat priced 
enough for carload runs, yet has the look of the luxurious priced 
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bond papers. Besides, the high speed offset press does its wonder- 
ful rent at practical prices. 

The Tokyo price und may look high for catalogs, book- 
lets and such wor but To yo runs about half the weight of regular 
catalog and booklet paper. Thus your paper bill is no larger, and 
your postage and distributing cost is cut in half. 

And instead of a frail, tender catalog you have a tough bond 
paper catalog that will stand wear and abuse. 

On the regular flat-bed cylinder press Tokyo works like a 
charmed paper—runs through without a hitch or stop. You can 
ask any printer to hi you close register color work and rule 
work on Tokyo Bond. Z 


SEND FOR “THE DISCOVERY OF TOKYO BOND” 


a free booklet explaining how Tokyo is “built” free from micro- 
scopic puffs, and dead flat, and how it earns profit for printer, 
lithographer and customer. The whole book is printed in multi- 
colored pictorial half-tones on Tokyo bond. 


TEST THE NEW TOKYO BOND AT OUR EXPENSE 

We will send enough Tokyo Bond for 10 M impressions, or more, up to a car load, 
if you will have your printer or lithographer order direct from us. Any one size 
from 8} x11 to 28x38 The paper will be shipped direct from the mill, but billed by 
our nearest distributor. 

Run this Tokyo Bond on a regular job. If you are not overwhelmingly pleased with 
it: if you do not say it is om ee bond paper you ever put on the press, send us 
your honest criticism and we refund the money you paid me the paper. 

If you and your printer or lithographer wait for a special job to use Tokyo on, you 
will never send for it. Have your printer or lithographer get Tokyo Bond in the house 
immediately and run it on your next regular job. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN CO.. 126 CABOT ST.. HOLYOKE. MASS. 


TOKYO BOND 


LOOK FOR THIS WATER MARK 


TOKYO BOND DISTRIBUTORS 








Albany, Hudson Valley Paper Co. New Haven, Chatfield Paper Co. 
Atlanta, Montag Bros. New York, J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Baltimore, B. F. Bond Paper Co. New York; Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Boston, Cook-Vivian Company Norfolk, Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Buffalo, Courier Company Ogden, Scoville Paper Co. 
Burlington, Vr, Hobart J. Shanley Omaha, Western Paper Co. 


Philadelphia, I. N. Megargee & Co. 
Philadelphia, Charles Beck Company 
Piusburgh, Western Penn. Paper Co: 


& Company 
Chattanooga, Archer Paper Company 


Chicago, Swigart Paper Compan : 
Cincinnati, Diem & Wing | Co. 9 . . gag 4 Co. Ci 
Cleveland, Petrequin Paper Co Ses ays M.S. DA sy C 
Detroit, Bermingham-Scaman-Patrick Co. phos pF seme Brothers es 
i Hartford, The E. Tucker Sons Co. Spokane, ‘Ges, Ewing & Company 
Harrisburg; Donaldson Paper Co. St. ‘Esa Hagen Paper Company 
Hagerstown, Antietam Paper Co. Syracuse, "). & FB. Garrett Co 
Holyoke, Judd Paper Co. Toronto, Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Jacksonville, H. & W. B. Drew Co. Troy, Troy Paper Company 
Louisville, Diem <¢ Wing Paper Co. Vancouver, Smith, Davidson & 
Milwaukee, The E. A. Bouer Co. Wright, Ltd. 
Minneapolis, McClellan Paper Co. Washingtin, B. F. Bond Pape 
Montreal, Howard Smith Paper Co., Ltd. Wheeling, Clarke Paper Co. 


EXPORT: U. S. Paper Export Association, 17 Battery Place, New York 
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return post-cards, and the inqui- 
ries from our general advertising, 
our direct advertising, and such 
reference books as Sweet’s Index, 
The Pocket List of Railroad Off- 
cials, etc., we send out our cata- 
logues. This makes it possible 
for us to get up a very effective 
catalogue in the knowledge that it 
will not go out indiscriminately, 
but will be put in the hands of 
interested parties only.” 

In this matter of classifying 
prospects, the advance folder leads 
straight to the confidential in- 
quiry blank, discussed last week, 
and much of the advantage se- 
cured by the inquiry blank must 
also be credited to the advance 
folder. 

Most of the automobile com- 
panies use advance folders in a 
peculiar way and for a special 
purpose: to avoid loss of interest 
on the part of prospects while the 
new catalogue is in process of 
construction. As explained in the 
second article of this series, the 
custom of the majority of auto- 
mobile manufacturers of getting 
out annual models necessitates a 
new catalogue each year, and as 
automobile catalogues are elabor- 
ate affairs the production of one 
takes several months. During 
that period the attention of pros- 
pects is held with an “advance 
catalogue” which contains all the 
necessary information in such 
shape that it can be compiled and 
printed quickly. The case for the 
advance catalogue is thus stated 
by George E. Twitmyer, advertis- 
ing manager of the Peerless Mo- 
tor Car Company, Cleveland: 

“In this business we do not is- 
sue advance catalogues from a 
matter of choice, but rather be- 
cause it is necessary for us to use 
an advance publication. As soon 
as our new models are ready for 
the market, we must have litera- 
ture describing them for distribu- 
tion. This requires very quick 
action. To produce a fine cata- 
logue, such as we need in our 
general sales work throughout the 
year, requires more time than we 
can give it at the opening of the 
season. If we could issue a com- 
plete catalogue in time to meet 
requirements we should abandon 


the use of the advance catalog ye.” 

The Chalmers Motor Comp ny, 
Detroit, making a lower-pr ed 
car, and receiving a greater vol- 
ume of inquiries, takes a differ nt 
position : 

“The Chalmers Company .p- 
proves of advance catalogues. .Ve 
always prepare advance literai-ire 
on our line and use this in in- 
swering inquiries as long as may 
be necessary. The period of cis- 
tribution of the advance catalo.ue 
is marked by the time it takes us 
to get out the regular catalogue. 
We also find that an advance c:ta- 
logue i is a more economical pro)o- 
sition when we are handling the 
large volume of inquiries which 
always follows the national an- 
nouncement of our new models.” 

P. P. Willis, advertising man- 
ager of the National Motor Vehi- 
cle Co., Indianapolis, thinks that 
the advance catalogue represents a 
handicap on the regular catalogue. 
“T do not believe in advance cata- 
logues,” he says, “but circum- 
stances often force them upon me. 
An advance catalogue always costs 
money, and this cost must be sub- 
tracted from the cost of the art 
catalogue. I would rather have 
that money to put in one good 
book.” 

The Packard Motor Car Co., of 
Detroit, uses advance -catalogues 
in connection-with the house or- 
gan. Roscoe C. Chase,’of the ad- 
vertising department, writes as 
follows: 

“IT am forwarding a copy of our 
“38” as well as the “48” advance 
folders, and also a copy of the last 
two issues of “The Packard” mag- 
azine, which is used for the same 
purpose, the: magazine being sent 
to all Packard owners and pros- 
pects subsequent to the sending 
out of advance folders to the 
prospects. Advance folders are 
distributed through our dealers to 
such Packard owners as may ask 
for the information.” 

Dealing with the subject of ad- 
vance folders in general, it is best 
to remember that the regular cat- 
alogue is the important piece of 
matter, and that it should be in 
no sense a “follow up” to the ad 
vance folder. In other words, th« 
regular catalogue should be com- 
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plete in itself, no matter how 
many pieces may have been sent 
out in advance. The chief rea- 
son for the above lies in the fact 
that frequently catalogues must 
be sent direct to persons who are 
known to be immediate prospects, 
and to ask them to waste energy 
and interest on more than one 
hook is foolish, Any system of 
catalogue distribution must be 
elastic enough to fit the needs of 
all possible elasses of prospects. 
\ typical instance of the need of 
such elasticity is found in the 
following from the S. F. Bowser 
Company, makers of oil tanks and 
storage svstems, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and similar conditions are found 
in almost any business: 

“Concerning the securing of 
names to whom catalogues are to 
be sent. we have three means of 
getting this information: One is 
by circularizing from lists made 
up from the commercial agencies; 
another is to purchase lists of 
classified manufacturers; the third 
is to secure the names through 
the salesmen. The latter plan 
produces the best results because 
the salesmen have only our in- 
terests to serve. We seldom send 
a catalogue to anybody unless we 
have reason to believe they are 
interested in it and really want 
the information contained there- 
in.” 

As a general conclusion of the 
subject it may be stated that the 
value of the advance folder is in- 
versely proportional to the per- 
centage of sure prospects in the 
mailing list. It is to be borne in 
mind, of course, that the value 
of an individual advance folder 
depends to a large extent upon the 
copy, which is a subject to be 
discussed in its place. 


Next week will begin the discussion of 
the loose-leaf catalogue. together with 
its first cousin, the bulletin system. 


Oe 


Irving R. Parsons has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Grand Leader 
department store, St. Louis. He hbe- 
comes advertising manager of L. Se- 
gundo Land & Improvement Company, 
Los Angeles. His former assistant, D. 
E. Levy takes his place, W. Kirkman 
assisting. Thirtv-three Grand Leader 
buyers gave Mr. Parsons a farewell ban- 
quet. 
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Other 


There is no other 
collection of 
women in the 
country so well 
worth the 
advertiser’s 
attention as that 
collection of 
women who read 
The Woman’s 
Home Companion 
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INSIDE STORIES OF SOME 
WELL-KNOWN ADS 





STORIES ABOUT THE FUN AND THE 
WORK OF WRITING COPY FOR 
UNEEDA, I. C. S., BURROUGHS AND 
OTHERS—GETTING READY TO WRITE 
THE HARDEST PART—ADDRESS BE- 
FORE ROCHESTER AD CLUB 





By Jack W. Speare, 
Adv. Mgr., G. W. Todd & Co. (Pro- 
tectograph), Rochester, N. Y. 

The writing of copy is the best 
fun I get out of life, and has been 
for over sixteen years. The hard 
part, the sweating part, with me, 
is the getting ready to write; the 
digging for essential facts beneath 
the surface of glittering general- 
ities that always stand out so ob- 
viously in every proposition to 
mislead and confound the writer 
at the first superficial survey. The 
search and research for salient 
selling points, and for interesting 
ways to “dress up” these dry-as- 
dust commercial facts so they will 
appeal to the reader—that is the 
real work. 

One of the best advertising men 
I was ever fortunate enough to 
work under—the man who did the 
actual planning of such national 
campaigns as Uneeda Biscuit, In- 
ternational Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Keen Kut- 
ter tools, and a thousand others— 
this man put the matter of super- 
ficiality very clearly to me when 
I first went to work for him as 
a member of his large copy staff 
several years ago. He told me as 
a starter that he wanted a few 
200-line newspaper layouts for 
National Biscuit, and I was turned 
loose for what seemed like a year, 
to pound my noodle for startling- 
ly novel ways in which to present 
the Uneeda soda cracker. Finally, 
I was permitted to lay my offer- 
ings before the chief, and with 
trembling hands I laid upon his 
desk some thirty or forty layouts, 
with illustrations and text rough- 
ly indicated on each. 

Bear in mind that this collection 
had occupied my waking and 
sleeping moments for the best part 
of three weeks. It occupied his 


for about three minutes—or less. 
He 


rifled the sheets like a 











deck of cards, glancing briefly at 
the headlines and looking bored. 
Then he handed them all back to 
me with this encouraging com- 
ment: “You got up a lot of them, 
didn’t you? I would rather have 
one good one.” Gee, how that 
stung! As I was stumbling out 
of his office, biting my lip to keep 
from telling him what a rotten 
judge of good copy he was, he 
called after me, “Say, son, don’t 
feel bad. They’re all afflicted with 
those same clever ideas the first 
time they tackle Uneeda. Try 
again, and dig deeper.” 

So I went back to my desk and 
got out my shovel, and you can 
bet you my life I dug. I studied 
soda crackers from the grocery 
store standpoint, I studied the 
baking of Uneeda biscuit, the In- 
er-seal patent package in which 
they were sold, and the label on 
the package. I got down below 
the bubbles and the froth that 
catch the eye, and I produced two 
or three layouts that had bowels 
in them and that got across and 
into the newspapers. 

It was the same way with In- 
ternational Correspondence 
Schools. The I. C. S. was the 
chief’s pet account. He _ had 
planned all the campaigns for sev- 
eral years, and he could spot a 
good piece of I. C. S. copy—or a 
bad one—as -far as he could sce 


it. 

Well, when he looked over my 
first offerings on I. C. S. he hand- 
ed them back as he had done with 
the Uneeda, and his only remark 
was that ’most all beginners on 
the copy staff had tried to hand 
him those same ideas in one form 
or another at different times 
Stung again! 

So I got out my little shovel, 
and I never worked harder in my 
life than I did on that T. C. S 
campaign. It is an intensely ah 
sorbing proposition when you get 
into the spirit of it. It grips you. 
In spite of its overdrawn claims 
it is really a most helpful jnstitu 
tion, and it has enabled many a 
side-tracked young. man or woman 
with nothing but ambition and 
the willingness to study hard and 
deny themselves the amount of 
the monthly payments. It does 
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The Annual Review Nuinber of “The iron Age” 

Announcement was made on November 30 that no 
further advertising could be accepted for the. Annual Re- 
view ‘Number of The /ron Age, to be issued January 2: 
It was found that after allowing for the large amount of 
reading matter scheduled for that number, it would be 
inadvisable to increase its bulk further, as that might in- 
terfere with its delivery by mail carriers in the usual way. 
It is believed that technical and trade journalism has no 
precedent for this limitation of advertising space and that 
in no other case has. sjmilar ground existed for taking 
such action. 
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without a doubt, qualify many, 
many people for better paid posi- 
tions—although the proportion of 
successes to the total enrollments 
is comparatively small. Anyway, 
there are enough successes to 
make an interesting story, and one 
that is well worth telling when 
you have realized the true mean- 
ing of it. 


THE TEST OF WRITING COPY TO GET 
REPLIES 


It is a different story to tell in 
copy, however, for the reason that 
the I. C. S. people require you 
to cut out the generalities and the 
interesting narrative, and tell the 
story in a way that will appeal 
to the ambition of the individual, 
convince him that he can be 
helped, and lead him up to cut 
out the coupon. They have no 
time or money to spend for mere 
publicity. Their copy must pro- 
duce enrollments. You can make 
your story as interesting and at- 
tractive as you please, but if it 
doesn’t make the reader dissatis- 
fied with his present position in 
life and crowd him into sending 
an inquiry to be used by the so- 
liciting staff in getting his enroll- 
ment, then they will have none of 
it. They key every piece of copy 
as to the publication, the issue of 
the publication, and the number 
of inquiries it produces per dol- 
lar of expenditure. More than 
that—they chase a solicitor after 
each inquiry, and then tabulate the 
proportion of enrollments to in- 
quiries from that piece of copy. 

They take a new ad and try it 
say, in the Review of Reviews of 
January. Then they compare the 
net result with the returns from 
the copy they used last January in 
the Review of Reviews—and the 
new copy must hold its own, or 
cut it goes to the scrap heap. 

Well, I got out a year’s cam- 
paign of pages and half-pages for 
the I. C. S., and it was dig, dig, 
dig for every line of it. I studied 
every scrap of I. C. S. literature 
in our data files. I talked with 
I. C. S. solicitors, got them to can- 
vass me unawares, and learned 
what points had the greatest in- 
fluence with their prospects. [| 
hunted up I. C. S. students and 
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talked with them. I learned what 
points of appeal would reach the 
average prospective student, and 
what ones to avoid. What points 
of prejudice on the part of the 
I. S. officials to steer clear 
of, and what pet aversions on the 
part of my own chief in the 
agency. 

Then I charted out a course for 
myself, and steered strictly by thai 
chart. The guiding star by which 
I laid the course was this princi- 
ple—appeal to the prospective stu 
dent’s pocketbook, appeal to his 
desire for a more dignified plane 
in life, appeal to his vanity, his 
ambition to have clean hands and 
a “biled” shirt at his work, a desk 
instead of a work bench, appeal 
to his fears for a penniless old 
age, etc. Appeal to the father’s 
pride in his children, and his am- 
bition to see them more independ- 
ently situated in life than he has 
been. Avoid any reference or 
slightest allusion to the pleasure 
that must be forsaken for hard 
study, the long hours of tedious, 
grinding night study after hard 
days spent in toiling in the store, 
the factory or the coal mine. Keep 
away from the question of cost, 
or the slightest possibility of fail- 
ure—but play on the desires, vani- 


ties, fears and ambitions of the 
average young man or young 
woman. 


Steering by this course, I wrote 
the copy for the familiar ad with 
the picture of a private office 
showing a handsome roll top desk 
and swivel armchair in the fore- 
ground, with the caption ‘Wanted, 
a man to fill this chair, just like 
you.” Also, the one showing the 
young man reaching up on tiptoe 
to take his pick out of a basket 
full of nice, fat-looking pay en- 
velopes. (I had a fine time stuf- 
fing those envelopes with tissue 
paper so they would look suff- 
ciently corpulent in a _ photo- 
graph. ) This one bore the head- 
ing, “Help yourself,” which sum- 
marized the I. C. S. proposition 
and was alsu a bit of current 
slang of the day, making it espe- 
cially pertinent. There were many 
others, most of them included in 
a scrap book, which I wish I could 
take time to describe. 



























I especially remember the one 
showing an aged pauper sitting on 
a park bench brooding 3 - his 

wasted life, with the headffig, “He 
Never Had Your Chance.” I had 
to go out to an old folks’ home 

to find this model, and I recall 
that it was necessary to jolly the 

life out of him and hand him a 

whole bale of chewing tcbacco be- 
fore he would consent to do the 

posing I requested. 

The copy for these I. C. S. ads 
was never really written out at 
all. It was thought out, painful- 
ly, sentence by sentence, as | 
strolled through old Independence 
Hall square at noon hours, or as 
I walked home to dinner in the 
evenings. I would pick out a 
young ‘chap with a dinner pail go- 
ing in my direction, and would 
imagine myself inside his overalls, 
thinking his thoughts, feeling his 
discontent and his ambitions, ana- 
lyzing his position and his chances 
in life. And I would work out 
my copy line by line, making it 
appeal to this man as I imagined 
him, with his ambitions, fears, 
uncertainties, and the ever-drag- 
ging dread of changing his pres- 
ent certainty for a possible im- 
provement. 

I had a cousin in Wilmington 
who was a railroad fireman and 
anxious to win promotion to the 
engineer’s side of the cab. I often 
went down the Delaware on a 
Sunday to spend the day with this 
lad, for the purpose of turning 
him mentally inside out and mak- 
ing X-Ray pictures of his mental 
processes with respect to this de- 
sired promotion. 

There were about a dozen of 
these I. C. S. magazine pages in 
all, and every one hammered out 
at white heat and tempered with 
plenty of mental perspiration. As 
a result, they were successful, and 
the Scranton schools are. still 
using some of them occasionally 
to-day. I regard them as being 
the best copy I ever wrote, but the 
actual writing of them was a slight 
item in the total of time consumed 
in their preparation. They were 
hand-forged, hammered out, you 
see, mentally cast and recast in 
my head, until when I sat down 
at the typewriter to put them on 
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Gauging the Consumer’s 
Parse Pressure 


As the steam gauge shows the 
boiler pressure, so the following 
statistical snapshot indicates the 
purse pressure of the readers 
of the 


San Antonio Express 


From January 1st to June 30th, 
1912, the SAN ANTONIO EX- 
PRESS carried 110,111 lines of 
auto and accessory advertising— 
more than any other Texas paper. 

This shows what advertisers 
think of the “spendability” of 
EXPRESS folks. | ; . 

But do not misinterpret this 
figure exhibit. 

The SAN ANTONIO Ex- 

PRESS is not a so-called exclu- 
sive! paper, reaching only the au- 
tomobile: population. It reaches 
also, and principally, the average 
citizens of San Antonio and its 
trade territory, which is as large 
as Ohio. 
, However, the average citizen in 
Texas, and particularly in the zone of 
the SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS is 
worth two consumers elsewhere. 

Other papers might be tempted to 
capitalize the purse plethora of such 
readers, and from the ramparts of 
“quality circulation claims” float a 
proud and aristocratic rate-flag. 

Not so the SAN ANTONIO EX- 
PRESS. It has quality circulation and 
quantity, too. It averages over 17,000 
daily and exceeds 24,000 on Sunday, 

It is admittedly a very influential 


aper. 

et the SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
charges no premium for the character 
of its circulation. 

Wherefore the sooner you use the 
SAN ANTONIO EXFRESS, the sooner 
you will thank us for having ur~ed our 
case upon you. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
i, Chicago; Chemical 
dg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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paper, they came out as fast as 
| could hit the keys. 

Another campaign written at 
the same agency, and which in- 
volved a whole ocean full of men- 
tal perspiration, was a series of 
half-pages for women’s publica- 
tions on Keen Kutter shears and 
scissors. Women’s propositions 
were always very difficult for me. 
The only bad failure I ever scored 
was in trying to be advertising 
manager for American Lady cor- 
sets—and I will never forget how 
hard I fell down. I have the 
scars yet. 


HOW HE WRESTLED WITH “KEEN 


KUTTER” COPY 


I never could understand the 
sex, their mental processes (if 
you can call them mental proc- 
esses), their attitude toward life, 
or even their commonest require- 
ments. If I see a woman admir- 
ing bonnets in a shop window | 
am at a loss to know whether she 
really likes the millinery or 
whether she is taking this adroit 
way of indicating to her very 
dearest woman friend at her side 
that she thinks said dearest 
friend’s lid is a “sight.” Such is 
my unfortunate handicap when it 
comes to figuring on a successful 
appeal to the better half of the 
buying public. 

So, I found myself strictly up 
against it on Keen Kutter shears 
and scissors for women’s papers. 
The tool part of the campaign 
would have been a cinch—appea!- 
ing entirely to men. But another 
fellow on the staff had beat me to 
a tool job, and was fairly revel- 
ing in it, and rubbing it into me 
about what a fine time he was 
having. 

of the 


None 
evolved on shears and _ scissors 
seemed to get across with the 
boss. I didn’t realize it, but I 
was attacking the subject from a 
purely masculine point of view, 
and the head of the copy depart- 
ment—in his wisdom—realized the 
false note, without telling me what 
it was. He believed in letting a 
fellow work out his own salva- 
tion, if possible. Finally, in de- 
spair, I’ did the thing I should 
have done at the start. I adver- 


clever ideas I 


tised for a young woman model 
with good hands and a working 
knowledge of dressmaking. From 
the applicants | managed, by great 
good fortune, to find a girl with 
prettily rounded hands suitable 
for photographic purposes, as well 
as a stock of good common sense 
and a knowledge of dressmaking 
and millinery as well. From her 
I learned how a woman really 
regards these important tools with 
which she cuts fabrics. This wo- 
man and I shopped together, tried 
cutting all sorts of different stuffs 
with scissors of varying degrees 
of sharpness, read the pages of 
women’s papers—such as Deline- 
ator and McCall’s—together, and 
from it all came the basis of a 
series of layouts that certainly 
made good and appealed to other 
scissors advertisers so stronziy 
that they were freely swiped and 
run in some publications alongside 
of the originals. 

I have usually found that an 
advertisement is really written 
when I have found a picture and 
a headline that tell an interesting 
story. Therefore my problem in 
writing atiy piece of commercial 
“literature” — (quotation marks 
around literature)—is to find a 
point of contact, a “community of 
interest,” so to speak, between the 
article to be advertised and the 
class of persons to whom it is to 
be advertised. 


TRYING TO BETTER A “CHESTNUT” 


One time when working jor a 
small Eastern agency, I was asked 
to get up a new piece of copy 
for a successful ear phone—one 
of those private telephone systems 
carried around by deaf people. 
The makers of this device had al- 
ways been using quarter pages in 
standard magazines, featuring a 
man with one hand behind his 
ear, obviously saying, “A little 
louder, please.” 

I was asked to improve on that. 
The manufacturer had been using 
it—with splendid success—for so 
long that he thought it was a 
chestnut, and threatened to take 
his account away from the agency 
unless it could grind out some- 
thing new and clever to take its 
place. I wrestled with this dod- 














casted thing for three months, off 
and on. I would wake up at night, 
thinking about it. I finally gave 
it up. I decided I couldn’t im- 
prove it. That was seven years 
: They have tried a dozen dif- 
ferent ideas since then, and al- 
ways had to come back to the 
ian with his hand behind his ear 
appealed to the deaf person 
t told its story instantly to any 
erson with poor hearing. No 
eadline to that picture was need- 
The eye of the deaf man 
leaps like lightning to that picture 
the minute he turns the page. 
linding a point of attack for 
a history of the adding machine 
was an old problem at the Bur- 
roughs factory when I first went 
there as assistant to E. St. Elmo 
Lewis. St. Elmo had been trying 
for several years to get an inter- 
esting historical review of the 
idding machine—something that 
would present the facts in a man- 
ner entertaining enough to be 
widely circulated and make the 
name Burroughs stand out still 
more prominently above its com- 
petitors. 

I tackled this one, among other 
ancient Burroughs problems, and 
i guess I tried every clever news- 
paper man of my acquaintance in 
Detroit at different times, in the 
hope of getting some fellow in- 
terested in this history. They all 
wanted the money. They all gath- 
ered up the same collection of 
Burroughs printed matter, asked 
the same inane questions as to 
whether Burroughs really invent- 
ed the Burroughs machine or not, 
when it was first placed on the 
market, how much Burroughs got 
for his invention, and if it .was 
true that the Company swindled 
him out of his rightful share of 
the profits. Then they all went 
away and all pounded out the 
same bunch of frothing drivel, 
compounded of rank flattery, bunk 
and hog-wash in about equal parts. 
The Saint used to say that there 
is a characteristic newspaper atti- 
tude of superficiality toward every 
proposition the newspaper man 
approaches, due largely to ingrow- 
ing artistic temperament and dis- 
inclination to go deeper than the 
surface. Looking back over my 
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14,000 Assistant Circulation 
Managers 





‘‘America's Greatest Family Weekly’’ 


We didn’t tag the quotation. 
It came spontaneously from en- 
thusiastic friends. GRIT de- 
serves it in a double sense: 

Over 250,000 copies of GRIT 
are sold every week by 14,000 
local agents in that many towns. 
Most of them under 5,000 popu- 
lation. 

No other publication has such 
a cordial, effective, family of sell- 
ing agents. (We shall be glad 
to explain the why and the how.) 

Every one of them is practi- 
cally a local circulation manager. 
He knows the folks who are glad 
to pay a nickel per copy for 
GRIT every week. 

Week after week. mind you! 
Looks as though GRIT had a 
“double stitched” hold on_ its 
family of over a quarter million 
families of readers, doesn’t it? 

They also prove it by’ their liberal pat- 
ronage of GRIT advertisers 

Which explains why you will find 


among them such seasoned mail order 
advertisers as 


Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
a & Co, 

W. & W. Walker 
Spear & Co, 

Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Siegel Cooper Co, 
etc., etc., etc. 

And a long list of high class publicity 
advertisers whom we will mention in 
our next announcement. 

Guaranteed circulation over 250,000 
per week (average for 1911; this year 
better yet). Rate 75c per line flat. 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO. 
Williamsport, Pa: 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
wy, Chicago; Chemical 
dg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 















Bill Nye started a news- 
paper. The subscription 
price was two dollars a 
year. 

“Ts your paper intended 
for any particular class?” 
he was asked. 

“Yes,” replied the bald- 
headed humorist, “for 
the class that has two 
dollars.” 


You, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, have the goods. 
The farmer, as a class, 
has the money. How to 
reach the farmer is an- 
swered in three words: 


FARMFIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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own reportorial days, I think 
Lewis was right. 

The man to write that history 
had to be thoroughly soaked in 
the Burroughs idea, in order to 
put attractive clothes on the dry 
bones of the adding machine prop- 
osition. You couldn’t expect a 
writer to get it out of him un- 
less he would be interested and 
enthused to the extent of getting 
it into him. The case is similar 
to that of the amateur singer who 
declared that he was “chock full 
of music.” “Yes,” said a sarcastic 
friend, “you must be. None of 
it has ever come out of you.” 

Lewis used to roast me regu- 
larly about the history, among 
other things, and I made up my 
mind that if I was ever to get 
another raise in my pay I would 
have to find a way to write it 
myself. “If I could only find an 
interesting point of attack,” I told 
myself, “the thing would be as 
good as done.” 

One night I was sitting at home 
reading and thinking over this 
history. All at once something on 
the page I was reading jumped 
out at me. It was an explorer’s 
account of a system of finger 
reckoning used by primitive Afri- 
can tribes—calculation recorded on 
the fingers by an ingenious system 
of counting the fingers as units, 
tens and hundreds. “There it is,” 
I exclaimed,"“go at the bookkeep- 
er, the accountant, the man at the 
desk, aud give him a history of 
his own business, from ancient 
times right down to the present, 
showing him in an entertaining 
fashion how his own methods have 
evolved from the finger and thumb 
method of the savages down to 
the present days of the Burroughs 
adding machine way of calculat- 
ing.” 

HELP FOR BURROUGHS’ COPY FROM 
STONE AGE 


{ sat down at the dining-room 
table with some scraps of paper 
and an encyclopedia, and jotted 
down a few stray whimsicalities 
about the stone age bookkeeper 
carrying his books and journals 
out of a stone boat drawn by an 
ox team, hewing his day books 
and journals out of a stone quar- 














is 











ry, or climbing up the side of a 
rock to find a smooth surface on 
which to chisel a day-book entry. 
~~ of course, suggested the dif- 

culty of keeping his pencils sharp 
nites a blacksmith’s forge al- 
ways at hand—and when I went 
to bed that night I had the skel- 
eton of a very pretty historical 
sketch that brought the adding 
machine down from the neolithic 
age, through the days of Noah, 
Moses, Solomon, William the Con- 
queror, and to Burroughs, the in- 
ventor of the commercial adding 
machine, 

Next morning I was at the li- 
brary as soon as it opened, dig- 
ging into rare books on the evo- 
lution of writing and calculation, 
finding a whole treasure of little- 
known lore on ancient systems of 
calculation—the finger-reckoning 
systems, complex and developed 
to an astonishing degree before 
writing was known; the stylus 
used to scratch characters on 
chunks of clay; the Abacus or 
Swanpan, credited to the Chinese, 
but really invented by the early 
Romans; the dust board, the 
notched stick of the Normans, the 
goose quill and parchment of our 
forefathers—and so on. 

I ransacked the library all that 
day, and piled up a bunch of ref- 
erences sufficient for a dozen vol- 
umes. That night I took the rough 
notes over to St. Elmo’s house and 
made him listen while I read them 
over, relishing the taste of every 
syllable—and he sat right up in 


his armchair and howled with de- 


light. 

For a week or more I camped 
in a remote part of the Burroughs 
plant with my typewriter, and 
pounded out this history. I wrote 
it and rewrote it, and cut it in 
two and rewrote it again, until 
every line had been cut and pol- 
ished a dozen times. 

I shall never forget the pride 
with which I heard Lewis read 
my production to different mem- 
bers of the board of directors, and 
to visitors, whenever he could back 
them into a corner and make them 
listen. And how proud I was of 
the fine and expensive drawings! 
These drawings were really mas- 
terpieces, made regardless of ex- 
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A World Beater 


The best Sample Line 
the Strathmore people 
ever produced—which 
means a world beater. 


Strathmore 
Quality 


Bond, Writings, Book 
Cover and Announcement 
Paper and _ Boards are 
seen in a glory of color 
and design. Four groups 
of unit Sample Books con- 
tain prize designs and ex- 
amples of modern printing. 
Write for those you are in- 
terested in—on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


The ‘‘Strathmore Quality’’ Groups 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers 
for all kinds of business sta- 
tionery, letterheads, envelopes, 
billheads, statements, checks. 


Group No. 2. Deckle Edge Book 
Papers. Beautiful artistic pa- 
pers in smooth and rough sur- 
faces. 


Group No, 3. Cover Papers and 
Bristols. The finest collection 
of Cover Papers and Bristols 
made. For catalog, covers, fold- 
ers, mounts, circulars. 


Group No. 4 Announcement 
Stocks. These show sheets and 
envelopes to match for any kind 
of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


Mittineague, Mass. U.S.A. 
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Sellers of Wares! 


In NEW ENGLAND, 
Local Daily Newspapers 


are closer to the purchasers of goods than any other 
medium. These local dailies are not bought on 
the street, but go into the homes, a visitor which re- 
ceives a warm welcome both from the men and 
women of the families. In these local cities there 
are no “men’s paper” or “women’s paper” thev are 
all family papers, hence their advertising value is 
for all classes of merchandise. 
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The local daily newspapers in this section pull better 
or sell more goods because they have a class of people 
to sell to who have the money to buy at all times— 
not now and then. 







New England is primarily a manufacturing section 
which means a weekly pay envelope with sufficient 
to keep them in comfort and enable them to buy a 
few luxuries when they desire. 

















The local merchants have seen how local advertising 
moved their goods, so will lend a helping hand to 
make a campaign a success. So it would be well for 
advertisers to profit by conditions that are favorable 
—as the sailor who profits by wind and tide—and 
begin their campaigns in New England. T 





In these ten centers business is good and fortune w'!! 
favor the beginner— 


W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Portland,Me.,Express 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Salem,Mass.,News Burlington,Vt.,F ree Press 
NewBedford vor ayy New Haven,Ct.,Register ; 
Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury, Ct.,Republican 




















pense to be reproduced by the 
hivh-light halftone process. 

\Ve decided to call the book “A 
Better Day’s Work,” dedicated to 
the Man at the Desk, with a full- 
page drawing of the Man chained 
to the desk to illustrate Will Ir- 
win’s poem. We lavishly ordered 
full-page plates of the Ethridge 
drawings—and then the board of 
directors notified- Lewis that his 
year’s appropriation was nearing 
the vanishing point, and we had to 
cut everything down, make little 
thumb-nail vignettes of those 
beautiful drawings for marginal 
illustrations, and Lewis asked me 
to cut the copy down to about 
half.. “You do it, Speare,” he said. 
“You can dismember your favor- 
ite child better than I can. Re- 
ember how Isaac laid his first- 
born on the altar as a blood offer- 
ing.’ That was an awful slaugh- 
ter, but I got through it somehow 
the book came out, and has now 
run through several hundred thou- 
sand copies, and is still in demand. 

That just illustrates what you 
can do when you get the right 
point of attack for the class you 
want to reach. 


<---> 


“ONE OF THE FOUNDATION 
STONES” 


ORANGE Jupp Company.” 
New York City, Nov. 25, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I return the copy of the ‘Struck 
Jury” which your secretary courteously 
sent down for me to look at. The color 
of the cover is highly appropriate, for it 
is a veritable “Blue Book” of the Com- 
mercial Aristocracy of the country. 

Like Mr. Jefferson, I, too, have been 
reading Printers’ Ink ever since Mr. 
Rowell started it, and I have been in- 
creasingly satisfied with your success, 
not alone because there have always 
been friends of mine connected with 
your management, but in the main _ be- 
cause your progress has been coincident 
with the growth and development of 
good, honest advertising year by year; 
and in my opinion, Printers’ Ink has 
been one of the foundation stones on 
which that development has been built. 

ORANGE Jupp Co. 
Tuomas A, Barrett, 
Treasurer. 


a 


_ The Los Angeles Ad Club is getting 
in touch with ‘Easterners contemplating 
visits to the Coast the coming year. 
The two hundred members of this club 
promise them a royal reception and a 
place on one of the weekly programmes. 
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In Meriden, Conn. 


ARE TWO GOOD 
PAPERS, BUT 


The MORNING 
RECORD 


Is the Better 
Newspaper Here 


The Morning Record 
leads in everything and 
proves it: 


Circulation within the 
city of Meriden and in the 
homes of the city, news- 
quality, influence, vol- 
ume of local, foreign and 
Want Advertising carried 
and in results for adver- 
tisers, 


CLOSEST INVESTIGATION 
INVITED 


Meriden 
Morning Record 


Meriden, Connecticut. 


Address all inquiries to Meriden. 
Advertisements accepted from any 
advertising agency recognized by 


the A. N. P. A. 
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EFFORTS TO REPEAL 
NEWSPAPER PUBLIC- 
ITY LAW 





INTERVIEWS BY PRINTERS’ INK REP- 
RESENTATIVE WITH VARIOUS MEM- 
BERS OF HOUSE AND SENATE— 
TWO REPEAL MEASURES _ INTRO- 
DUCED—SENTIMENT OF PUBLISH- 
ERS AS EXPRESSED TO CONGRESS- 
MEN 





Special Washington Correspondence 

Among the first measures_in- 
troduced in the session of Con- 
gress which has recently convened 
were bills providing for the repeal 
of what has commonly been re- 
ferred to as the newspaper pub- 
licity law. The bills, which were 
introduced simultaneously in the 
Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, provide for the amend- 
ment of the last Post-office De- 
partment Appropriation Bill (ap- 
proved August 24, 1912) by the 
striking out of the entire section 
which makes it the duty of all 
newspapers, magazines and peri- 
odicals to publish and file with 
the Post-office Department infor- 
mation as to their ownership and 
obligations; to plainly mark “ad- 
vertisement” all paid reading mat- 
ter; and, in the case of daily 
newspapers, to file and publish 
circulation statements. 

The: simultaneous introduction 
of these bills was merely a coinci- 
dence, and was not the result of 
any prearranged concert of action 
such as is often the case. Indecd, 
Senator McCumber, of North Da- 
kota, who introduced the bill in 
the Senate, is not even acquainted 
with Representative Henry S. De 
Forest, of New York, who intro- 
duced the bill in the House, and 
each was ignorant of the other’s 
intention. The incident indicates, 
in a sense, however, how wide- 
spread is the sentiment which has 
been aroused by the new law. 

In this connection the experi- 
ence of Senator McCumber in the 
matter may be of passing interest. 
He took only casual notice last 
August of the provision which 
was tacked on the post-office ap- 
propriation bili and hurriedly 
passed in the crowded closing 
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days of the session. No sooner 
had he reached home, however, 
than protests began to pour in 
upon him from all parts of North 
Dakota. North Dakota is, of 
course, a state where the weekly 
newspapers and small dailies con- 
stitute the vast majority of all 
publications and these newspapers 
speedily let it be known that they 
were up in arms in the matter. 

The experience and observation 
of Senator McCumber goes to 
show that throughout his state 
there is comparatively little oppo- 
sition to the stipulation for circu- 
lation returns, but there ‘is tre- 
mendous protest over the require- 
ment that there be made public 
not only the names of editors, 
publishers, stockholders and own- 
ers, but also all bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security 
holders. The fact developed that 
great numbers of the small papers 
are mortgaged, and unusual cir- 
cumstances in many _ instances 
made the publishers loath to dis- 
close the facts. 


MORTGAGED PAPERS OBJECT 


Just as a case in point there 
may be cited the experience of the 
proprietor of one of the staunch- 
est Republican newspapers in a 
certain state which happens to be 
mortgaged to a prominent Demo- 
crat. The two.men are close per- 
sonal friends, but the Republican 
editor claims that all sorts of un- 
just conclusions may be drawn by 
the public if he is compelled to 
publish at intervals the fact that 
he has been financed by the locai 
Democratic leader. Similarly there 
has been discontent where inter- 
ests in newspapers are held by lo- 
cal county officials. In the main 
the newspaper owners do not ob- 
ject to giving out information as 
to stockholders, for they realize 
that such information has all along 
been obtainable from state bu- 
reaus of incorporation and other 
such sources, but they have pro- 
tested vigorously against being 
compelled to lay bare the facts as 
to their borrowings, it having 
been customary in many instances 
not even to record the chattel 
mortgages on newspaper plants. 

Senator McCumber also found 




















much opposition to the provision 


of the new law which requires that | 


all free write-ups for advertisers 
and other publicity that is paid 
for indirectly must be marked 
“advertisement.” 
the matter was that as soon as he 
returned to Washington for the 
present session he went into the 
subject thoroughly and on the first 
business day of the session in- 
troduced his repeal bill. He de- 
clares, too, that he is unable to 
discover a single good reason for 
the existence of the law and that 
he proposes to follow up energet- 
ically the project tor its repeal. 

In the natural course of events 
Senator McCumber’s bill is re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee 
on Post-offices and Post-roads, of 
which Senator Bourne is chair- 
man. Should this committee fail 
to report out the bill which Sena- 
tor McCumber has introduced as 
an independent bill he will adopt 
the alternative of introducing a 
measure of like purport as an 
amendment to this year’s post- 
office appropriation bill. And 
finally, should this second expe- 
dient fail, the gentleman from 


North Dakota will, as a last re- | 


sort, propose the measure as an 
amendment from the floor of the 
Senate. This will insure him an 


opportunity to be heard on the. | 


subject and will probably put all 


senators on record in a roll-call. | 
Representative De Forest, of | 


The upshot of - 
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New York, who has introduced | 
the House bill for the repeal of | 
the compulsory publicity clause, | 


when interviewed for PRINTERS’ 
Ink said: “I have introduced this 
bill almost wholly on my own in- 
itiative. To be sure, I have re- 
ceived some protests from pub- 
lishers in my district, but not 
many. However, I have been op- 
posed to the law from the outset. 
I fought it when it first came up 


for passage, and I am simply plan- | 


ning to renew that fight. In my 
opinion not only are certain fea- 
tures of the law clearly open to 
criticism as class legislation, but 
the whole proposal involves an 
unnecessary and unwarranted tres- 


pass on the private affairs of | 


firms and individuals. I am very 


hopeful that the House Commit- | 
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May surely be first choice for 
an advertiser to try out, or open 
up a New England campaign. 

PORTLAND is the largest 
city in the state. It is rich in per 
capita wealth. It has diversified 
industries with high-grade skilled 
labor, and is surrounded by a rich 
agricultural community. The 


Evening 
Express 


is the only evening paper in this 
fair city, and covers this field so 
well that any advertiser may rely 
alone on its selling power. The 
merchants are ready to take hold 
of any good proposition which is 
advertised by the Express as they 
know the demand which follows. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Any advertiser 
seeking information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 











“Planting” vs. Planning 
an Appropriation 


An advertiser, noted for his 


foresight, wrote us he intended 
to “plant” his appropriation for 
El Paso. 


We thought it a stenographer’s 
error—until he enlightened us. 

“No, I meant plant, not plan, 
because if I sow my advertising 
seed now in the 


EL PASO 
HERALD 


it will sprout results in two ways. 

“You have proven that the 
present consuming capacity of El 
Paso, and the territory of the EL 
PASO HERALD outranks any 
field twice the population. 

“But here’s the double growth 
I have my eye on. 

“Uncle Sam will shortly com- 
plete a $10,000,000 irrigation plant 


near El Paso, to cover 200,000 
acres. 

“These will be thickly settled 
by intensive agriculturists with 
intensive incomes. 

“By that time my goods will have 
been thoroughly established in that 


field, well entrenched against newcomers. 

“This cumulative demand is as sure, 
as quick and as lucrative. as the un- 
earned increment on a Manhattan lot. 
Meanwhile I have the splendid trade 
openings that are there right now. 

This advertiser brought out a point 
often overlooked. 


This ee, vista of an intensive 
future is all “good measure.” The 
EL PASO HERALD charges nothing 


extra for it. Its rate card is really too 
reasonable for the service it renders ad- 
vertisers. 

El Paso, on the above grounds, ought 
to be a preferential spot in your cam 
paign. 


. PASO HERALD 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 

Brunswick Bldg.. New York: 

Bldg.. Chicago: Chemical 

Bldg., St. Louis. 

service, ‘any time, 


At anywhere. 


your 


Tribune | 
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tee on Post-offices and Post-roads 
will report this bill favorably. | 
shall not ask for public hear ngs 
on the bill, although I am conf- 
dent that “4 will have no difficulty 
in securing a great number of wit- 
nesses in support of the proposed 
repeal if the committee decides 
upon a public hearing.” 

Representative John A. Moon, 
of Tennessee, the chairman of the 
postal committee, was extremely 
non-committal on the subject of 
the repeal, but other members of 
the committee, notably Represen- 
tative Victor Murdock, of Kan- 
sas, expressed the belief that there 
was strong likelihood that the 
committee would report favorably 
the bill for repeal. Mr. Murdock, 
the publisher of the W ichita 
Eagle, took occasion to emphasize 
that the postal committee never 
considered the publicity clauses as 
it did other features when the bill 
was framed at the last session, 
but that the provisions which have 
raised such a storm of protest 
were added on the floor of the 
House and in conference. 


PROCESS OF HANDLING REPEAL 
MEASURES 


It is likely that the repeal mea:- 
ure will not, at the outset, be con- 
sidered by the full postal commit- 
tee, but will in all probability be 
referred to qne of the eight sub- 
committees, namely that on sec- 
ond-class mail. Favorable report 
by this sub-committee would like- 
ly be followed by a favorable re- 
port by the full committee. If the 
repeal bill is not reported upon in- 
dependently, but is embodied in 
this session’s post-office appropri- 
ation bill it will not be heard of 
before the first of the year at best 
and it might be the first week in 
February ere the appropriation 
bill is ready. In the House, as in 
the Senate, the advocates of re- 
peal are prepared to contest any 
attempt to pigeonhole the bill in 
committee and would under such 
circumstances, make a fight on the 
floor of the House to discharge 
the committee from consideration 
of the bill and bring the matter to 
a vote of the legislative body. 

In the situation that has arisen 
there will naturally be curiosity a: 
























» the present attitude of Repre- 
sentative Henry A. Barnhart of 
indiana, the foremost advccate in 
Congress of compulsory newspa- 
ver publicity and the author of the 

riginal draft of the present law. 

hich latter was, however, amend- 
ed before passage. Asked to make 
statement for PRINTERS’ INK, 

ongressman Barnhart said: “1 
an not in the least surprised by 
the present move to repeal the 
publicity law, but I do not. be- 
lieve that it will prove successful. 
| am as firmly convinced as ever 
that the measure, as I originally 
drafted it, is a grand good thing. 
| am a newspaper publisher my- 
self of twenty-seven years’ expe- 
rience, and I believe that the peo- 
ple have a right to know who are 
behind our papers. We newspaper 
men have for years been crying 
out for publicity—publicity as to 
corporations, etc—and I think 
that it is high time we took our 
own medicine. 

“I have received more than fifty 
letters from prominent publishers 
endorsing my position, and many 
of them, such as this one (picking 
up a letter from a prominent 
Vhiladelphia trade journal pub- 
lisher), say that they would like 
to see the law made even more 
rigid and that it would cut down 
by forty per cent the number of 
publications entitled to second- 
class entry. All the newspapers 
except two in my own district 
have finally endorsed my posi- 
tion, although a number of them 
fought me vigorously on the prop- 
osition at the outset. This law 
is doing more good than it does 
harm to newspaper interests in 
forcing publicity as to ownership. 
l‘ormerly, any person who desired 
to cast suspicion on the integrity 
of a newspaper had only to circu- 
late the report that such newspa- 
per was secretly owned by the 
local electric light or gas com- 
pany or by some influential poli- | 
tician. Now with the publication | 
of a sworn statement as to owner- | 
ship such gossip is silenced in the | 

| 
| 
| 





most effectual manner. 

“It is only fair to say,” contin- 
ued Representative Barnhart, “that 
the publicity law as passed is not | 
in the form which I prepared it. I ' 
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The Biggest City in 
Connecticut is 
New Haven 


but—it is not only the biggest 
but the best, the most active, 
wide-awake and progressive in 
this Nutmeg State. The adver- 
tiser does not have to wake them 
—they are up and doing; buying 
advertised articles, if they are ad- 
vertised in New Haven’s best 
daily the 


Evening 
Register 


The two-cent evening news- 
paper that has a greater circula- 
tion than any other daily here, 
has a greater hold on the reader 
than any other daily here, is be- 
lieved more and appreciated more. 

If you are not selling goods in 
Connecticut begin with NEW 
HAVEN, use the REGISTER 
and all will be right! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





When the current issue of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


reaches its subscribers all other 
periodicals, whether current or 
otherwise, are laid aside, forgot- 
ten, until they have devoured its 
pages from cover to cover, ad- 
vertising pages no less than ed- 
itorial pages. 

Advertisements have no 
chance of escaping this careful 
scrutiny. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0, J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 
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Wanted 


A Man Having Ex- 
perience In Writ- 
ing Mail Order 
Wearing Apparel 
Copy 


Such a person must 
be able to produce strong 
letters, folders and 
booklets, advance prac- 
tical plans for turning 
orders 


inquiries into 


and hold himself re- 
sponsible for the de- 
velopment of the work. 

A large growing 
the 


services of a man of 


company desires 
high character and ex- 
ecutive ability. If vou 
can measure up to 
our requirements write, 
giving full particulars 
about yourself and fur- 
nish references. Salary 
will depend entirely on 
how valuable the right 
man can make himself. 
“W. M.,” Box 34, care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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am not in sympathy with some of 
the provisions of the existing law 
and | would be perfectly willing 
to see it amended as to these 
provisions. One of the objection- 
able features is that which re- 
quires circulation statements from 
daily newspapers. That is likely 
to work a hardship to many a 
poor newly-established newspaper 
struggling for a foothold. Fur- 
thermore, it is clearly class legis- 
lation, inasmuch as other period- 
icals are not required to file such 
Nor do I countenance 
the sweeping stipulation that ‘all 
editorial and other reading mat- 
ter’ must be marked ‘advertise- 
ment’ if paid for. As I wrote it, 
this clause applied simply to edi- 
torial matter and would not have 
hampered publishers in printing 
local or other reading notices.” 


IS CIRCULATION MANDATE UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL? 


In answer to questions, Repre- 
sentative Barnhart expressed the 
belief that if the U. S. Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional 
(on the score of class legislation) 
the requirement for circulation 
figures, such decision would mere- 
ly operate to knock out that one 
clause and would not necessarily 
affect the other provisions of the 
present law. He also thinks that 
such a partial veto by the Su- 
preme Court need not be expect- 
ed to strengthen the movement 
for the repeal of the entire law 
—a contingency counted on by ad- 
vocates of repeal. 

The correspondent of PRINTERS’ 
INK has interviewed within the 
past few days a number of sen- 
ators and _ representatives who 
were either in some measure re- 
sponsible for the present law 
(aside from merely voting for it) 
or must assume such responsibil- 
ity by reason of their positions 
on the postal committees, and 
there is found in various quarters 
a disposition to dodge the issue, 
wholly or partially. Mr. Barn- 
hart’s disclaimer has been noted 
above and Senator Bourne is com- 
ing in for some criticism for per- 
mitting the original draft of the 
measure to be changed without 
granting public hearings. 
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Among the members who desire 
publicity law, but who fifid the 
sisting measure altogether too 
adical, there are strong hints 
iat the Post-office Department, 
which is known to have been op- 
wosed to the new law altogether, 
urposely exerted influence to se- 
cure the incorporation of the feat- 
ires that have proven objection- 
ble with a view to arousing just 
uch a storm of protest as has 
iow been provoked and thereby 
securing the repeal of the entire 
publicity clause as is now pro- 
posed. 

Nor is the element of party pol- 
itics being neglected in what 
promises to develop into a merry 
controversy as to who must hold 
the bag. The Republican mem- 
bers are intimating that W. J. 
Bryan has always been in favor 
of a publicity law and that his in- 
fluence was instrumental in put- 
ting it through. The Democrats 
in turn are hinting darkly that 
the opposition of the Post-office 
Department was due to a desire 
on the part of the present ad- 
ministration to buy editorial space 
in independent newspapers during 
the recent campaign. 





oO 
A BAD POLICY KILLS GOOD 
GOODS 


Treat the dealer as a partner rather 
than a “bait’’; let him feel that every 
transaction is for his henefit to as 
great an extent as it is for the manu- 
facturer. It is not necessary to leave 
the impression that the sale carries no 
profit because the dealer either knows 
better or thinks the salesman a “dub” 
and the manufacturer a fool for ac- 
cepting the business: Co-operation of 
the dealer is best secured by giving him 
what he wants when he wants it and at 
a price that is reasonab‘e to both parties; 
by showing interest in his business to 
the extent at least of advising him of 
items that come to the manufacturer’s 
attention, especially if there is an_op- 
portunity for a sale to be made; and we 
will mention one other phase of interes 
—that of. “team work” vs, “individual 
averages” in the manufacturer’s plant 
and office; each and every department 
should work hand in hand with all other 
departments, every action, sales letter, 
credit inquiry, collection effort, invoice, 
statement or argument should conform 
to a general prearranged system of 
action known as the “policy of the com- 
pany”; as above stated, everything that 
leaves the plant or office is an advertise- 
ment, good or bad. A bad “policy” will 
kill the sale of good goods.—H. . Gor- 
don, adv. mgr. of Wheeling Corrugating 
Company, before Wheeling Ad Club. 
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The Great 
Manufacturing Cityfof 
Worcester, Mass. 


has a finished product each year 
of more than $60,000,000, and 
puts into the envelopes of its 
skilled workmen more than $12,- 
000,000. The 


Worcester 
Gazette 


now exceeds 20,900 copies daily— 
nearly all in and close to the City 
Proper—so it is easily seen what 
a power it has to sell goods to 
Worcester people. The local 
merchants know its power as is 
attested by the fact that the GA- 
ZETTE carries more display than 
any other Worcester daily here. 

Stick a pin in Worcester on your 
sales map and begin a campaign 
in the Gazette after the holidays. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Subscribe for the 
“Man Higher Up’ 


If you find it hard to in- 
terest your prospect or 
your directors in the 
gospel of advertising— 
the gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to “The Little 
Schoolmaster” will earn 
you some good will and 
probably. something 
more substantial. 


$2.00 —52 Issues 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 


12 West 31st Street 
New York 














* 
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Here is a paint 
and varnish 


manu facturer’s 
Each Other advertisement in 


a trade-paper. It is different from 
most trade-paper copy in having 
real live human interest copy, and 
it strikes a note as forceful as it 
is new. The advertiser, which is 
the Mound City Paint & Color 
Company, says, in part: 


How Many Different Brands and 
Types of Labels, Do Your Shelves Con- 
tain? 

Has your stock gradually become an 
art collection? 

Do you find yourself to-day an art 
connoisseur or a practical dealer who 
believes in repeitition—the worth of 
training your customers to just one 
kind of label—the one you have? 

The dealer handling the Mound City 
“Horse Shoe” line has the advantage 
of a uniform label on every can of 
paint or varnish on his shelves. There 
are some thirty odd different paints, 
stains, enamels, etc., in the “Horse 
Shoe” line; but instead of a white label 
on the house paint, a red label on the 


Making All 
Labels Help 


buggy paint and so on through the list, 
there is one label only, characterized by 
the red horse shoe trade-mark on a 
yellow background. 

Not thirty different labels but one, 
with thirty times the strength of recol- 





lection and Mound City prestige back 
of it. 

A customer comes to-day. You se 
him Mound City paint. He learns tw 
know the label. He likes the paint. In a 
month or six months he comes for 
varnish or some different paint. 

You place the Mound City can upon 
the counter. He remembers _label- 
same he had before. Quick sale—Eas 
Profit. a 


We do not know just how 
strong that argument is. If we 
do not mistake, other leading 
paint and varnish manufacturer. 
put out their goods under a uni 
form label. But we take it that 
a considerable number do not 
This ad, therefore, is aimed 
against the competition of thes 
manufacturers, and it must carry 
some weight. 

The point is one that is receiy- 
ing a good deal of attention at 
this time, not only with respect to 
labels and brands, but also to the 
advertising of them. A few years 
ago there was a riot of different 
names and brands, which not only 
competed with competitive brands 
for attention and acquaintance, 
but also with the other house 
brands and with the name of the 
house itself. Nobody, not even 
the dealer, could readily memo- 
rize or recall all of the names; 
multiplicity was confusing. 

Often the variety of brands 
that a house finds itself under the 
necessity of pushing are the re- 
sult of purchase or the amalga- 
mation of properties, 

But the effect is the same—there 
is a waste in having some com- 
plex that might better be simple. 

This is one of the great prob- 
lems of Armour & Co. They have 
a vast number of different trade- 
marks and trade-names which are 
frittering away the great possible 
good will of Armour by each 
trying, as it were, to play the 
game alone, instead of going out 
primarily under the name and 
style of Armour. The condition 
is being changed, but it has to 
change slowly. 

In another industry, the United 
States Tire Company has been 
trying to do the same thing. It 
had four trade-marked and ad- 
vertised tires on its hand and it 
saw the advantage of making 
these over into just one trade- 











marked advertised tire if it could 
be done without losing any of the 
riginal four kinds of good will. 
For months it advertised the four 
tires in the same ad with United 
States tires, and month by month 
gradually let down the four 
tires and built up the United 
States brand until only now, after 
all this time, has it dared to let 
go the old names and give exclu- 
sive attention to the new. It was 
a delicate task and there is no tell- 
ing how much was lost or how 
long it will take to get it back. 

One trouble with the old United 
States Motor Company, according 
to some observers, was that it was 
in too great a hurry to unify its 
product, and needlessly threw 
away the great value of the trade- 
mark names’ of its leading cars. 
It was a work of years and the 
most patient and painstaking 
handling to have transferred the 
diffused good will to one all-in- 
clusive name. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the General Motors Company is 
not making the same mistake, nor, 
indeed, following the same policy. 
It is playing up in the mind of 
the public the Buick, Cadillac and 
Oakland names and minimizing 
the General Motors side. Super- 
ficially, there is no advantage in 
this. It is against logic as the 
present tendency. There may be 
more under the surface, however, 
and shows that the process or 
tendency itself is not uniform. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 
_A good many people would cut 
it short if it didn’t take so long. 








Fighting the Jobbers on every 
Returned and have been 


complaining about 
Goods Evil the large return 


of goods from retailers. There 
is some question as.to why retail- 
ers have shown a tendency to 
overbuy or to buy unwisely. Some 
lay the blame at the door of sales- 
men anxious to make records 
without regard to after effects. 
Others declare that many retail- 
ers overbuy for the sake of mak- 
ing a show, knowing that under 
present conditions they are permit- 
ted to return goods almost at will. 
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At the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Millinery Jobbers’ 
Association, held in St. Louis re- 
cently, a committee, appointed to 
investigate the return evil and to 
recommend means for minimizing 
the return of goods, made a report 
which calls for the sending out of 
a slip with all notifications of 
shipments. The slip reads as fol- 
lows: 

A report on all unjustifiable returns 
of merchandise will be filed with the 
Returned Goods Bureau of the Mill- 
linery Jobbers’ Association, which will 
have full authority to handle all mat- 
ters in dispute. The only goods that 
may be returned are those sent not ac- 
cording to order. They may be returned 
within three days of receipt, but not 
later. Goods bought in person or by 
authorized agents while in the market, 
and goods bought by traveling agents, 
when found to be acording to order, 
may not be returned, and if returned 
will be classed as unjustifiable and sub- 
ject to adjustment by the bureau. 

memorandum in all cases must be 
sent by mail at the time — are re- 
turned, giving date of purchase and sat- 
isfactory reasons for returning them. 

Other classes of jobbers and 
wholesalers are watching the re- 


sult of this plan with interest. 





- 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Somebody can always be found 
to encourage a fool policy just as 
long as the boss is willing — to 
spend money on it. 


Efficiency The subject of 
the True advertising and 
the high cost of 

Ti see 
est living, touched 


upon by Melville W. Mix at a re- 
cent meeting of the Advertising 
Men’s League, New York, and 
reported fully in Printers’ INK, 


‘continues to be a fruitful topic of 


correspondence. It is rather in- 
teresting to note, in passing, how 
each of our correspondents seems 
to find in Mr. Mix’s remarks a 
splendid argument for the ex- 
clusive use of the particular me- 
dium in which he happens to be 
interested. The trade-paper man 
says that Mr. Mix is right—“be- 
cause advertising to the consum- 
er is waste”; the newspaper zealot 
exclaims that it is exactly what 
was to be expected from an un- 
grateful generation which uses 
magazines; and the direct-by- 
mail advocate discourses  elo- 
quently upon the advantages of 
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going straight to the persons you 
want and never minding the rest. 
None of them has the right an- 
swer, in our opinion, including 
Mr. Mix ind the Massachusetts 
commission of a couple of years 
back which agreed with him 

What is the right answer ? 
Well, when that question comes 
up we feel inclined to quote the 
answer of Mr. Cherington, of 
Harvard, to the Western univer- 
sity professor who asked him if 
advertising was an economic sav- 
ing. Mr. Cherington said it was 
like askin~ if a roof on a manu- 
facturine plant was an economic 
savinge—“it depends on what kind 
of a roof it is.” Advertising in 
the right mediums, with the right 
copy, and in connection with the 
right merchandising plan is an 
economy, while advertising in 
the wrong mediums, or with any 
very vital mistakes in copy or 
plan is a burden. In other words 
it is the efficiency of the advertis- 
ing which determines its eco- 
nomic status. 

This may easily be illustrated 
by hypothesis. Suppose a manu- 
facturer of stoves, without con- 
sumer advertising, has a sale of 
a thousand stoves a year each 
of which costs $19 to make and 
$10 to sell. Twenty thousand 
dollars is his cost of production 
plus selling cost, and allowing a 
fifty per cent margin to cover his 
profit and the distributors’ profit, 
the price to the consumer will be 
$30. Suppose now that he adds 
to his selling cost an advertising 
appropriation of $10,000, and 
further assume that the resulting 
campaign sells 500 more stoves 
than were sold the previous year. 
The cost of production for the 
year is $15,000 (leaving out of 
account for the moment the sav- 
ing effected through the manufac- 
ture of a greater quantity), and 
the selling cost $20,000 (assuming 
that the old sales force has been 
retained in addition to the ad- 
vertising). The cost per stove is 
now $23.33 instead of $20, and 
unless somebody sacrifices a 
profit somewhere the price to the 
consumer will be $35 instead of 
$30. The $10,000 worth of ad- 
vertising has got to be more effi- 
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cient than that, 
going to lose. 

It is a simple matter to go on 
and figure out how many stoves 
that advertising must sell to pay 
for itself. If it sells 700 stoves 
the price to the consumer would 
be $32.64; if it sells 800 the price 
drops to $31.66; if it sells 1,000 
stoves, making the total sales 
2,000, the price would be $30. Of 
course the lower cost of produc- 
ing a larger quantity would oper- 
ate to pull down the cost before 
this point is reached, but that 
does not change the fact that 
there is a certain minimum result 
which the advertising must bring 
in order to be an economy. If 
the advertising only sold 200 
stoves, for example, the price 
would be $40 instead of $30, and 
the economy effected because 200 
more stoves were manufactured 
would hardly serve to offset so 
large an increase. 

Whether the increase would 
be handed on to the consumer is. 
of course, another question, and 
depends upon several other fac- 
tors. The stove manufacturer 
might be willing to pocket a loss 
himself for a year or two, for 
the sake of the cumulative benefit 
which might come later. Com- 
petitive conditions usually oper- 
ate to prevent an inefficient ex- 
penditure from being shifted di- 
rectly upon the consumer, though 
the consumer bears it indirectly 
if it is persisted in. The special 
point we want to emphasize here 
is the fact that the advertising 
man has a certain responsibility 
to the public. It is most emphat- 
ically not true that “advertising 
always pays for itself” or that 
every expenditure for advertising 
is defensible because it was so 
spent: The careless, superficial, 
or lazy agent is a public burden 
just to the ‘extent his work 
reflects those _ characteristics. 
Whether advertising is an eco- 
nomic saving or not depends upon 
what sort of advertising it is. 

—___—+o+—_—__ 


or somebody is 


Lee W. Maxwell, for the past three 
years a representative for the Associated 
Sunday Magazines in the West, has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of that publication. Lloyd R. Max- 
well has taken his brother’s position 
with the Western office. 
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Something New in the Advertising World 


Circulation Statements Which Show Quality as Well 
as Quantity of Circulation 


At the Dallas Convention As- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of 
\merica, May, 1912, Mr. J. F. 
jacobs, senior member of Jacobs 
« Company, of Clinton, S. C., an- 
iounced that some sixty-five re- 
ligious publications under the ad- 
ertising management of his 
House would, in future, give to 
space buyers a new form of cir- 
culation statement revealing cir- 
culation incomes gross and net, 
as well as average circulation, 
subscription price, and outlay on 
developing circulation, so that ad- 
vertisers might grade the publica- 
tions for quality of circulation 
as well as quantity. 

These new circulation  state- 
ments are now ready for distri- 


bution, and will be sent free of: 


charge to any space buyer who 
is interested. The booklet con- 
tains 68 pages of fac-simile re- 
productions of original sworn 
statements of the publishers, each 
statement affording the follow- 
ing information: 


Date of establishment; average | 


circulation for a year; ’subscrip- 
tion price; distribution of circu- 
lation to urban and rural locali- 
ties; distribution of circulation 
by states; gross circulation in- 
come; outlay on developing cir- 
culation; net circulation income. 

By means of this information 
a quality standard is established 
in percentages. Taking the total 
‘average circulation for one year 
and multiplying it upon the sub- 
scription price to find the theo- 
retical circulation income, gross 
circulation income is then meas- 
ured in percentage upon the the- 
oretical, and deducting the outlay 
for development of circulation 
from the gross circulation in- 
come, the net circulation in- 
come is shown in _ percentage 
ratio to the theoretical. 

The theory of this new form of 
circulation statement is that the 


JACOBS & COMPANY, CLINTON, S. C. 


quality of circulation is, to a 
large degree, measured by the 
willingness of the public to pay 
for the publication, and that the 
best form of circulation is \that 
form, in which, without forcing, 
a normal circulation is main- 
tained with maximum net circu- 
lation receipts from that normal 
circulation. 

Every space buyer should have 
a copy of this new booklet of 
sworn statements, even though 
he may not be interested in Re- 
ligious Press circulation, and 
every space buyer should use his 
influence to have other classes of 
publications adopt this system, 
for the more the space buyer is 
informed as regards the circula- 
tion receipts and expenditures, 
the more clearly he is able to 
form a just conception of the 
quality of the circulation offered 
him. 

The Religious Press claims to 
have a larger income, propor- 
tional to its total income, than 
any other general class of litera- 
ture, and claims to have a more 
normal circulation income with 
less forcing of circulation and 
larger gross and net circulation 
incomes proportional to theoreti- 
cal circulation income than any 
other general class of literature. 

If these claims are incorrect, 
the error can be readily proven 
by publishers in other classes fur- 
nishing circulation statements 
giving information as to circula- 
tion income, gross and net and 
figures on outlay for develop- 
ment of circulation. 

A friendly rivalry along this 
line should result in improving 
the space market enormously, 
and should prove of great bene- 
fit to space buyers. 

A copy of this booklet will be 
sent on request to anyone who 
is interested. Mention PrinTERs’ 
INK. 
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Are you getting 
the benefit of the 
big increase in 
circulation at the 
present low rate 
in 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


It was necessary to 
print 90,000 copies for 
December, and we will 
have to print more for 
January. 

Our own cash adver- 
tising in 214 general 
magazines and about 
1500 newspapers is go- 
ing to give you a 
chance to reach 100,000 
Boy readers at a cost of 
25c a line for % page 
or more; or, 30c a line 
for less than ™% page, 
IF YOU ORDER 
SPACE NOW. 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 

















SAFE AND SANE ADVERTIS- 
ING PROSECUTIONS 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau or CHEMISTRY. 
Division cr Drucs. 

WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 2, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your letter of November 12 came 
during my absence from the city and 
I hasten to thank-you for the thorough 
and full data you have submitted rela- 
tive to the activities in connection with 
fraudulent advertising. I have read cer- 
tain of the articles referred to and 
they certainly appear to have the genu- 
ine ring. Y hope you will be successful 
and instrumental in pushing this cam 
paign and obtain such results and co- 
operation as the nature of the under 
taking warrants. 

L. F. Kester, 
Chief, Drug Division. 

Some readers of Printers’ INK 
may not be aware of the stead) 
progress which is being made in 
the cleaning up of fraudulent or 
deceptive advertising. The activ- 
ity of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in looking after the 
enforcement of Massachusetts’ re- 
cently enacted fraudulent adver- 
tising law and the news that busi- 
ness men of Hartford are propos- 
ing to draft a bill which will make 
the use of false statements in ad- 
vertising punishable by a fine of 
$500, all goes to show that there 
is plenty of the activity of the 
sort with which most advertising 
men are thofoughly familiar. And 
if more evidence of this activity 
were needed, the resolution in fa- 
vor of fraudulent advertising leg- 
islation recently passed by the 
National Federation of Retail 
Merchants at St. Louis might be 
cited. There was a case in which 
the representatives of over 250,000 
merchants went on record as de- 
cidedly in favor of a general 
clean-up in advertisements. 

But as to the progress along 
the line of actual prosecutions the 
advertising man is, perhaps, not 
so well informed. And there is 
a very good reason for this be- 
cause prosecutions, from the ver) 
nature of the attendant gathering 
of worth-while evidence, must be 
carried on with very little pub- 
licity. 

As an example of recent prog- 
ress in prosecutions, the work of 
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the Vigilance Committee of the 
Ad Men’s League of New York 
might be mentioned. Up to date 
over $1,000 has been expended by 
this committee for the conduct of 
professional investigations, coun- 
sel fees, etc. One hundred cases 
ot various advertisers have been 
considered by the committee, and 
of this number, three have been 
turned over to the District Attor- 
ney. 

The offenders fell naturally into 
two classes. One group was made 
up of those who escaped punish- 
ment by employing clever counsel 
and depending upon technicalities 
to evade the law. The other group 
is more hopeful and is composed 
of those advertisers who, after 
having their attention called to 
their violations, speedily made 
amends by cleaning up their copy. 
The second class contained by far 
the larger number of cases. 

When Printers’ INK originally 
suggested this vigilance commit- 
tee movement we pointed out 
that numerous legal prosecutions 
were not likely to occur, nor 
would they be desirable. The 
situation is working out just as 
we anticipated—that is, moral 
suasion is having its effect and 
those who were once bold offend- 
ers are now very carefully mind- 
ing their p’s and q’s. In more 
than one agency and organization 
of copy-writers the chief has 
quietly handed down to his as- 
sistants a caution to avoid claim- 
ing too much and to be sure that 
the copy is such that the client 
will not run afoul of the law. 
Still, an occasional prosecution, 
when the offense is particularly 
flagrant, may not be such a bad 
idea, either—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 

——_ —+e+——_—_ 


C. L. GRIGGS WITH NELSON- 
CHESMAN 


_ Charles L. Griggs, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, is now 
a copy writer and local business de- 
veloper for the Nelson-Chesman Agency, 
St. Louis. When with the hardware 
firm, Mr. Griggs had much to do with 
the firm’s house-organ, The Gimlet. 
4 Op 
Humphrey Sullivan, an Eastern news- 
paper man, has been appointed general 
publicity agent of the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Company. His 
headquarters are at St. Louis. « 
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An 
Agent's 
Confession 


A fact story of an ad- 
venture in advertising 


“Three years ago 
we grew reckless 
and took an inch 
space in The Gar- 
den Magazine to 
say a few things 
about our furni- 
ture. Not only did 
it pull, but in some 
sort of a wizard, 
wireless way, it is 
at it still at a sure 
average of 25 to 30 
a month.” 

L. W. C. Tuthill. 


Any person feeling a 
similar tendency to 
recklessness can find the 
Garden Magazine at 
11 West 32d St., New 
York City, or at Garden 
City, N. Y. Also in 
Boston, Chicago and 
Cleveland. 
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There is a magazine which 
is giving its advertisers ser- 
vice—all wool—anda yard 


and a half wide. 


Whose February issue is not a 
Special Auto Number. 


Yet it is the only standard maga- 
zine on sale at both big Auto 
Shows in New York. 


It reaches more automobile pros- 
pects than you can shake a stick 
at. 


It is on every important 1913 
list made up so far, though the 
article advertised be made ex- 
clusively for women, or exclu- 
sively for men. 


If it isn’t on yours—someone 
has blundered. 


The name of this magazine is 





** America’s Greatest Magazine”’ 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Rate $784 a page. $3.50 a line 


Final forms for February issue close December 16th 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 


DECEMBER 
Pages 

CoSRNOPIIRIIIED 455.53 60 3.4600 216 
R.view ef Reviews....... 151 
Sunset—The Pacific ...... 131 
American (cols. ........; 196 
Work®: Wee. hc coaseeees 110 
Every a, «seen aclecans 108 
ScribWiP S46 iceaesseeea 104 
Heatela cscs cases ect tess 97 
ICCUGRE Re so vases seancue 94 
Har petshim wastinse waa cee 91 
Conte jee as.9e66% acer 85 
MUNROER: Gis s vinnie shin Sax 66 
Atlantic Month'y ........ 62 
Current Literature ...... 61 
* PORN. ba wi.bek ea rewaas 48 
Over | ahieda Gaines news 47 
\merican Boy (cols.)..... 49 
Red. BOM Seaukescwsasne 41 
Unele Remus’s (cols.).... 48 
BoOlNOM joss yies4aicaw ss ase 
St. iGMOuiee G\ancceasees 38 
POUR Oeics sabe bacs 36 
PIGOUY ris eo Wdnies «08ers 32 
Wide: Wen icc siesos 30 
RIOTS Mats Portas outta 31 
Metropolitan (cols) ...... 39 
Home Life (cols.)........ 39 
soy’s Magazine (cols.).... 32 
RT Tc me a 25 
ee ee reer nes 22 
Ae ee ree 21 
RINE Sec Gite deans 20 
BG) PANE occ s Sie 6 cian kee 19 
ey re 16 


*2 issues. 


Agate. 
Lines. 
48,405 
33,824 
29,400 
28,092 
24,656 
24,371 
23,296 
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| ECEMBER MAGAZINES | 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING 


21,757 | 
21,224 | 
20,386 | 
19,096 | 
14,844 | 
14,028 | 


13,664 
10,752 
10,640 
9,777 
9,184 
9,156 
8,512 
8,512 
8,064 
7,238 


5,124 
4,816 
4,480 
4,256 
3,584 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Pages. 
* VORGs. ACOMED: sae%kciwces 537 
Ladies’ Home Jour. (cols.) 156 
Good Housekeeping Mag... 127 
Woman’s H, Com. (cols.).. 122 


Delineator (cols.) ....... 105 
Woman’s Magazine (cols.) 86 
Designer: (eole.))  66s.0ces.c0 86 


Modern Priscilla (cols.)... 86 
Pictorial Review (cols.)... 66 


Ladies’ World (cols:)..... 63 
MoGail's TOGAD oc i é.c:65% 90 
Mother’s Magazine (cols.). 81 
Housewife (cols.) ....... 49 
People’s Home Jour. (cols.) 43 
Housekeeper (co!s.) ...... 41 


*2 issues, 


Agate. 


Lines. | 


83,903 
31,212 
28,448 
24,539 
21,056 


17,247 | 


17,227 
14,691 
13,200 
12,600 
11,702 
10,984 


9.800 | 


8,740 
8,336 





LIPPINCOITS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 





We’ve Been to 
the Dressmaker’s 


Did you see our New 
Dress for December? 


We have another for 
January, in fact’ we 
have a lot of new ones. 


“Why don’t = you 
change your cover 
every month?” has 
often been asked us. 


Heretofore we did 
change the color- 
scheme, but now we 
have found a_ very 
happy combination that 
will please the lover of 
attractive covers. Yet 
we have _ preserved 
those distinctive feat- 
ures that have gently 
woven themselves into 
the hearts of our read- 
ers and which go to 
make it the real 
LIPPINCOTT’S. 


Are you keeping 
in touch with the 
march of progress in 
LIPPINCOTT’S? 


LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 


PHILADELPHIA 





New York CuHIcAco 
156 Fifth Ave. 1502 Tribune Bidg. 













































atin 5 Deh nds sl age MS dh aioe eo 


Pages. 


Harper’s Bazar (cols.)... 36 


Woman’s World (cols.)... 383 
To-Day’s (cols.) ........ 25 
Needlecraft (cols.) ...... 18 
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Agate. 
Lines. 
7,337 
5,808 
5,143 
8,512 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES CARRYING GENERAL 
AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


Pages. 
402 
$42 


Motor (cols.) 
Motor Boat ng (cols.).... 
Country Life in America 


[aes gievexscuwnseus® 203 
BREA: Goch shceveetsktss re | | 
Architectural Record...... 127 
Popular Mechanics ....... 116 
OU Seww'nedaSucchsavne 69 
Popular Electricity ....... 62 
International Studio (cols.) 94 
Theatre: (Cols.). ..00cccnr 78 
OO ee ee - 68 
Suburban Life (cols.).... 66 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 76 
Field & Stream.....c.cs 47 
House & Garden (cols.)... 69 
Physical Culture ......... 40 
Travel (cols.) ...ccs0s ue 
Technical World ....... -- 89 
Outdoor Life ...... ose 


Arts & Decoration (cols.) 55 
Illustrated Outdoor World 
and Recreation (cols.)... 41 


SORES ES see sso kaneees 28 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 38 
Gerten (6018) ..iccccess 39 
American Homes & Gar- 
Gis CORD: xiccscevces 82 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


Agate. 
Lines. 
67,536 
57,456 


34,144 
31,584 
28,560 
26,068 
15,596 
14,056 
13,230 
13,204 
11,872 
11,305 
10,728 
10,708 
9,660 
9,166 
8,930 
8,752 
8,232 
7,732 


7,018 
6,412 
6,080 
5,546 


5 474 


IN 


LEADING CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Pages. 
(cols.) 249 
156 
117 


*Canadian Courier 
MacLean’s 
Canadian Magazine 
Canadian Home 
(cols.) 
* Weekly—November. 


Journal 
96 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


Agate 
Lines. 
46.265 


34,944 
26,208 


19,200 


IN 


LEADING WEEKLIES IN 


NOVEMBER 


November 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 154 


Town & Country........ 127 
errr 96 
Literary Digest......... 93 
REE WaWeactebanceee tes 79 
Christian Herald....... 37 





Ag 
Columns, Lines. 


ate 


25,695 
21,406 
18,374 
13,136 
11,115 

6,447 





Columns. 
Independent (pages).... 26 
Associated Sunday Mags. 27 
Forest & Stream........ 29 
Youth’s Companion..... 21 
Outlook (pages)........ 18 
TOMES: . b:6050nnse ce ses 19 
Leslie’s ..ss0ce, Kasten Ss 18 
Scientific American..... 16 


Illus. Sunday Magazine.. 16 


CORSON: 0 i:0ccs esas 17 
DRMES Gc ccprses tenses 6a 14 
November 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 133 
Literary Digest....c.c.s 112 
CED -Awshae denver ads 78 
Scientific American..... 54 
Town & Country....... 57 
Christian Herald........ 44 
UE ies cae Susbo dee eres 89 
Semi-Monthly Magazine 
MEIER gaan dan esa%s 5 26 
Outlook (pages)........ 19 
NIE: Vikieseeees eee, Se 
Forest & Stream........ 26 
Youth’s Companion..... 18 
Peer errr rrr 22 
Associated Sunday Mags. 19 
Independent (pages).... 13 
DEE 4.00064 5545068 e 0% 19 
eg Se Eee Te ee 12 


Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 
November 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 160 


Literary Digest.....0.. 98 
Town & Country........ 55 
 W8eKk oss ca4e's 47 
MD. WoStccsensess doses 55 
Independent (pages).... 34 
Christian Herald........ 81 
Outlook (pages)........ f9 
Associated Sunday Mags. 24 
Forest & Stream........ 24 
OIE: 64 bescccans oes 17 
CGHERINBE 65k civecsscan 21 
Scientific American..... 18 
RONOOES  Gavaesscuesnes 12 
Youth’s Companion..... 11 
FGGRE kxei ves anendndes ~ 16 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 10 
November 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 159 
Outlook (pages)........ 104 
Town & Country........ 128 
COMES. 655 ss 0050 ah date 72 
Literary Digest......... 92 
Independent (pages).... 388 
Christian Herald........ 48 
EMOES satisereswccsane 80 
EMER: Adsacshsaeesexaxes 39 


Associated Sunday Mags. 23 





Lines. 
5,936 
4,950 
4,307 


22,711 
15,801 
14;887 
10,923 
9,664 
7,560 
5,472 


4,180 
4,434 
4,282 
3,838 
3 743 
3,610 
3,510 
3,080 
2,682 
2,504 


2,325 


7419 
13,750 
9,332 
9,114 
7,703 
7,616 
5,270 
4,448 
4,395 
3,667 
8,491 
3,368 
2,751 
2,578 
2,336 
2,308 
1,930 


26,975 
23,464 
20,824 
15,748 
12,922 
8,515 
8,318 
6,198 
5,568 


4,230 














419 


616 
270 
448 
395 
667 
491 
368 
751 
578 


308 
930 


975 
464 
824 
748 
922 


318 


198 
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V olumes of Evidence 








The above photographic reproduction is evidence 
beyond dispute of LIFE’S uninterrupted progress. 
The increased size of LIFE’S Bound Volumes each 


year tells the story. 











LIFE has enjoyed exceptional gains during each 
of the last five years, and 1912 shows the largest 
increase by far of all LIFE’S thirty years. For such 
continuous progress there is but one reason— 


Continually Increasing Value 


Ask those who are using the publication and you 
will put LIFE on your 1913 list. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., West 31st Street No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg. 1203, Chicago. 














IT’S NO PUZZLE 


to us 





49,004 Lines in 1911 
68,042 Lines in 1912 








or to our advertisers who 
have been using 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


consistently. The great 
growth (see total of lines 
of advertising carried by 
the weeklies in the month of 
November alongside), and 
improvement in this weekly 
have caused much comment 
in the advertising field. 
TOWN & COUNTRY oc- 
cupies a unique and dis- 
tinctive position. It is the 
one and only weekly of its 
kind reaching with direct- 
ness the well-known and 
well-to-do people of the 
United States. Its readers 
are owners or prospective 
owners of city and country 
homes, people with many 
and varied needs. Send for 
our 1913 magazine number 
descriptive circular. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


389 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. City |, 
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Columns. Lin-s. 
Scientific American..... 20  4,1:7 
Semi-Monthly Magazine 
Section 24 = 4,050 
Forest & Stream SS 623,878 
Churchman 23 8,06 
poems canon ere 17 = 8,430 
ee Orr 14 3,948 
Tilustrated Sunday Mag. 12 2,3.0 
UD Races has a adem 16 = 2,115 
Movember 29-31 
Saturday Evening Post.. 115 18,9°8 
RE Sere 64 12,191 
Literary Digest......... 85 11,919 
Town & Country........ 44 7,46 
Outlook (pages)........ 27 = 6,1 
Forest & Stream........ 34 5,106 
CMPRMIMER. 8.0560 500 50s 30 = 4,816 
Scientific American...... 18 3,788 
LS Ae ee. 8. 1,727 
og PR ee ere 8 1,688 


TOTALS FOR —— 


4 Aga ec 

# Yi 2 a Lines. 

Me. enm yer 121,758 
Collier's {ASS | eae 70,314 
TOW Ae COURIEG 6 x 045.0 :<:00 0-0: 68°643 
EACBTRTY DIET ss 6050000000 67,558 
IN ea Se Sa Wa is aca fice 42,604 
RR ore 29,858 
“CUPIIN TICTAIG . 6 55 6500<0% 27,595 
STE oo 6505.50:6 5550.0 25,147 
Scientific American.......... 24,854 
ee Eee 20,791 
CE, ove cscedeesscuee 18,223 
TENE ol Saws soa eenases cass 17,726 
*Associated Sunday Mags..... 17,085 
*Youth’s Companion.......... 13,809 
EE rr 13,615 
NESS rr re re 10,792 


Ju 
*Tilustrated Sunday Segesine. 9,505 





7~Semi-Monthly Mag. Section. 8,540 
* 4 issues, 
72 issues. 
RECAPITULATION 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
“1. Vogue (cols.)......... 537 838,903 
2. Motor (cols.)......... 402 67,536 
3. Motor Boating (cols.).. 342 57,456 
4. Cosmopolitan ......... 216 48,405 
DB; PRRCERITA: 608 060006 156 34,944 
6. Country Life in Amer. 
OD. cisassaswaes 203 34,144 
7. Review of Reviews.... 151 33,824 
NG OS ROR SES eae 141 31,584 
9. Sunset—The Pacific.... 131 29,400 
10; Arch. Record...5:.... 121 28,560 
11. Good Housekeeping 
BEM aa biwa game's ois 127 28,448 
12. American (cols.)...... 196 28,092 
13. Canadian Magazine.. 117 26,208 
14. Popular Mechanics..... 116 26,068 
is. World's. Work........ 110 24,656 
16. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.)...... 122 24,539 
17. Everybody's ..2..+.. 108 24,371 
PR, GHG Dono ssceeswes 104 ~ a 
Te OO Sr rere 97 
90. BEANO ® . « 6.0:5.65 050-4310 94 + 2 24 
21. Delineator (cols.)..... 105 = 21,056 
eg eee ere 91 20,386 
23. Canadian Home Journal 
PGE Cana cchauvenes 96 19,200 
Ey RS ee rere 85 19,096 
25. Woman’s Magazine 
OS a er eee 86 17,247 





*2 issues. 
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We ask you, in all fairness to your own interests, to 
read any issue of Hearst's Magazine. 


You will be impressed by the work of such eminent 
writers and artists as 


Hall Caine Elbert Hubbard 
Guglielmo Ferrero Winston Churchill 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams Admiral Dewey 
Howard Chandler Christy Maxfield Parrish 


James Montgomery Flagg 
and a host of others equally well known. 


These men make Hearst's your magazine, and the 
only magazine combining review with fiction and sel- 
ling for 15 cents. This must be a distinctive maga- 
zine, else how account for its progress ? 

For December, the record of Hearst’s Magazine is shown on the 
page following. The record of gain over last year’s corresponding 
issue is the largest of any standard magazine. 

In less than six months the increased quantity of quality readers 


of Hearst's Magazine has made it necessary to increase its advertis- 
ing rate and is again about to cause a second revision upward. 


Hearst's Magazine during the past nine months has shown a gain for 
each issue over the corresponding number a year ago. 


From the first issue of Hearst's Magazine to date (April to December 
inclusive) the nine months’ advertising progress step by step is here 
shown: 


April gained over April a year ago......... 1% 
May gee a May a Oe Naas) sree) Oe 29% 
June a * June - Ott Piatteva tetera ace 81% 
July ey a July ay ery Ve eeeaeee 67% 
Au. “ “Aug. Reece ic 93% 
Sept. W 7 Sept. ~ ot shalevanaeenee 189% 
Oct. “i * OR. Fi oe Wetanbiae Sa 212% 
“Noy; = oS ING, R We axilehenave . 147% 
Dec. a _ Dec. = Planta wtaarerd 247% 


* November closed its advertising pages 
five days in advance of its usual date. 


Repetition Makes Reputation 


Hearst’s Magazine 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Chicago Office, 437 Marquette Building 


“The-Most-Talked-of-Magazine-in-America” 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
DECEMBER ADVERTISING 














1912 1911 1910 
ee ET oe TE Eee 48,405 37,690 38,976 
Review of Reviews.......... 33,824 36,736 34,720 
OS Serr 7 29,146 84,440 
ee er 24,980 82,755 
World’s Work 29,008 29,568 
McClure’s ..... aoaeae 25,931 31,008 
PIL bv bere ane esenc0s ens 20,524 30,352 
Sunset—The Pacific ......... 29,400 28,938 25,088 
SE cok Oat acunenkoo seen 20,386 22,456 27,048 
ERS ers 14,844 21,980 26,768 
EE es cise k's twee she eS 19,096 22,288 23,120 
Current Literature .......... 13,664 20,664 18,984 
Atlantic Monthly ............ 14,028 14,168 15,680 
Eee 9,184 12,096 11,648 
SEE ices saws Ne sea wee ss 21,757 6,267 9,800 
Thrice Remus's ....sccccccss 9,156 10,138 12,815 
I ee rrr 7,238 74 12,880 
ESSE err 6,944 9,016 9,590 
ee Serer Pee 9,777 9,148 9,230 
ES <scdusanyons oo ie 8,064 9,184 8,400 
rer 3,584 9,434 10,024 
4 gg ene Se ey ee 6,776 8,832 9,072 
PE: .tcheeisekecsinde 8,512 8,736 6,048 
All-Story (Lacueneedusesenees 4,816 6,300 6,664 
RES RRES AO So eegeaey See 5,320 6,454 
TNE ..c cucmbhe wre hesicns 7,168 6,272 
ME “Lixo sun saws ¥sanssGnnss 5,000 5,516 
425,486 450,842 492,920 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
PR GasuGeusash ena keen ios 83,903 77,303 77,446 
Ladies’ Home Journal......... 31,212 31,624 31,271 
DNIOE » cnccchesycub'sn'esss 21,056 26,506 36,000 
Good Housekeeping a 28,448 27,788 24,428 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 24,539 28,592 26,165 
Woman’s Magazine .......... 17,247 22,322 33,800 
OS RE ree 17,227 22,414 33,490 
Beoaern Praca. ....6esscses 14,691 16,016 17,035 
Pictorial Review..........+. 13,200 13,800 17,400 
ea 12,600 14,200 14,200 
ED cea ain ss Sie es oe 11,702 14,338 14,135 
ee ere 8,336 10,922 14,267 
ee eee ae 7,887 9,780 12,555 
291,498 315,605 352,192 
CLASS MAGAZINES . 
Dt Gisnba hoes abate wane wen 67,536 66,024 62,118 
Country Life in Amer....... 34,144 37,462 41,802 
0 Ee ae eee 31,584 31,696 28,714 
International Studio.......... 13,230 14,560 16,380 
RE ee Ak Soe 15,596 12,152 12,656 
CE a ea aii Ab sb 505s ae 13,204 12,724 12,506 
ES See 11,305 10,030 11,450 
Field and Stream............ 10,703 9,436 11,082 
Bomee Beautiful. ........000s 10,728 10,894 10,600 
Roeemetal World... ....ccccoos 8,752 9,408 8,672 
House & Garden............. 9,660 10,906 10,690 
RE CNIS, 6 o's occ ccecne 9,166 434 7,068 
SEER. ‘vac cu os ca cdawnsus en's > 5,546 6.202 6,860 
American Homes & Gardens... 5,474 5,244 4,871 
246,628 245,172 245,419 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 

Saturday Evening Post....... 4121,758 102,850 94,720 
i CUO: sc esekacn cbse 767,558 59,228 58,635 
Rs 770,314 54,644 57,805 
DEE. ixae kunetbade ca mane 742,604 38.328 ner 

DT Aekgekshnbe dashes siewe cee 429,858 732,747 

Perest B Beals «vc ciawiscses 420,791 13,750 

PE | nhavcs¥sss nna canon te 717,726 729,479 
370,609 331,026 ),660 
Pe DO ies kksctcces 1,334,221 1,842,645 1,421,191 

*2 issues. 75 issues. 








1909 Total 
35,210 160,281 
37,926 143,206 
37,800 125,757 
40,964 121,945 
29,939 113,171 
30,884 109,047 
29,008 107,976 
24,136 107,562 
27,944 97,834 
28,732 92,324 
22,008 86 512 
10,912 64,224 
15,904 59,780 
15,232 48,160 

9,623 47,447 
13,135 45,244 
15,150 45 012 
10,864 36,414 

8,154 36,309 
10,346 35,994 
12,025 35,067 

5,824 30,504 

5,600 28,896 

7,392 25,172 

6,972 24,402 

6,27 23,968 

6,720 21,716 

504,676 1,873,924 
42,400 280,852 
31,950 126,057 
29,744 113,306 
28,672 109,336 
24,690 103,986 
24,000 97.369 
23,800 96,931 
15,152 62,894 
13,132 57,532 
14,234 55,234 
12,864 53,039 
12,667 46,192 
14,400 44,072 

287,505 1,246,800 
56,952 252,630 
36,124 149,582 
33,376 125,370 
21,173 65,343 
12,740 53,144 
14,600 53,034 
11,620 44,405 
11,576 42,747 

9,630 41,852 
10,160 36,992 

4,060 35,316 

6,048 30,716 

6,071 24,679 

7,312 22,901 

241,442 928,661 
78,968 398,296 
57,919 243,340 
46,821 229,584 
54,132 184,960 
26,538 121,730 
16,150 66,483 
22,075 90,505 

302,603 1,334,898 

1,336,226 5,434,28: 





In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those weeklies 
which in some months have five issues to the month and in other years only four 


issues to the month. 
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Things are Booming— 
“Beyond the Rockies’ 


There’s a genuine run of prosperity out here. 
People in this big Pacific Coast country make 


money 365 days in the year—and spend money, 


too. 


It’s a great opportunity—this “market beyond 
the Rockies.” Just the kind of an opportunity 
you ought to take advantage of by telling your 
advertising story in the magazine that covers 
this real Western country best. Several hundred 
thousand prosperous people out here read 


SUNSET 
The Pacific Monthly 


Think what that means to you. Size up the 
situation; grasp its bigness; weigh its possi- 
bilities, and then,, take a good grip on your 
chance by ordering “space” in “Sunset—The 
Pacific Monthly,” the gateway to the market 
beyond the rockies.” 


Just address like this: 


“‘Sunset—The Pacific Monthly” 
Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 


OR THE EASTERN OFFICES: 


Chicago—78 West Jackson Boulevard, L. L. 
McCormick, Mgr. 
“> Marquette Building, G. C. Patterson, 


New York—87 East 28th St., W. A. Wilson, 
gr. 
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TURNING THE DEALER’S 
SPECIAL SALE TO 
ACCOUNT 
SOME MANUFACTURERS HAVE WON 
THE GOOD-WILL AND CO-OPERATION 
OF DEALERS BY OUTLiNING NOVEL 
AND EFFECTIVE SPECIAL SALE 
PLANS—HOW ADVERTISERS HAVE 

DISTRIBUTED FREE SAMPLES 


By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast 


Adv. Mgr.. Calumet Baking Powder 
Company, Chicago. 


Manufacturers selling through 
retailers are being called upon to 
assist them in giving a new touch 
to their special sales or put new 
life into the selling: event. 

Various manufacturers’ are 
adopting novel means of render- 
ing this service so that the re- 
tailer will appreciate the assist- 
ance that has been given, and will 
in return give the manufacturer 
their best co-operation in moving 
his products. 

One large manufacturer ap- 
proached the retailer from a per- 
sonal point of view. He said in 
his first letter to the retailer: 

Just how much of a greater success 
this year’s special sales will be than 


previous years’ depends on how much 
new life you will put into this open- 


in 

Die customers are influenced by 
new ideas, clever plans and something 
which pleases them and makes them 
believe you have their interests at 
heart. 

A general merchant with a_ store 
similar to yours wrote me about a 
clever plan which he carried out last 
year. This is real'y a live idea and 
I know if you will carry it out care- 
fully you will realize excellent | rofits. 

ou can call this your “Sample 
Package Sale.” To each customer visit- 
ing your store during the sale give a 
sealed package containing twenty-five 
presents. The contents of each gift 
package can be made up of samples 
I am sending you and from other manu- 
facturers whose goods you are selling. 
Because I can see the value of this idea 
of increasing the sale of all your lines, 
and particularly my line, I am sending 
you samples which you can use profitably 
in building up business. I trust you 
will include them in the gift package. 
Two weeks previous to your sale you 
should advertise th's event and feature 
the “Gift Packages’ so that the packages 
will be in demand and the contents will 
be appreciated. 


This letter gave the retailer the 
idea of writing to other manu- 
facturers who immediately re- 
sponded with a more generous 
supply of samples than they 


usually do. 


They realized that 
this was a most excellent oppor- 
tunity to place their goods into a 
large number of new homes at a 
very small cost. 

Through the generous assist- 
ance of many manufacturers one 


of the large drug stores in 
Chicago has on several occasions, 
such as on anniversary and birth- 
day sales, carried out the gift 
package idea with great success. 

Manufacturers furnish this 
store with all its samples, because 
they realize it is valuable adver- 
tising to have free samples given 
away with every twenty-five cent 
purchase. 

This is an idea which any man- 
ufacturer can use as an induce- 
ment to help retailers in giving 
their special sales new life. Prac- 
tical manufacturers favor the plan 
because it guarantees good dis- 
tribution of their samples. 

The best plan from an adver- 
tising standpoint is to put the 
samples, say a dozen different 
kinds, into red or blue bags which 
the manufacturer furnishes carry- 
ing his advertisement. 

When the manufacturer gives 
advice in arranging for a special 
sale the retailer should be told not 
to overlook the very attractive 
window trims, cut-outs, hangers, 
signs and other costly advertising 
matter which the manufacturer is 
only too glad to furnish when he 
is assured the material will be 
used properly. 


WINNING OVER THE CHILDREN 


A shoe manufacturer has been 
educating his dealers that one 
very good way of attracting the 
class of people who buy in quan- 
tities—that is, the large families— 
is to make a direct appeal to the 
children. That is, have some one 
day of the special sale during 
which the children are favored. 
Children exert a powerful in- 
fluence over their parents, par- 
ticularly their mothers, when it 
comes to buying a certain style of 
shoe. 

A general store dealer who fol- 
lowed the advice of this shoe 
manufacturer found it paid him 
well to direct an appeal to chil- 
dren. Last year when planning a 








special sale he followed the manu- 
facturer’s suggestion that the 
children preparing to start to 
school were worth attracting to 
his store. The plan which the 
manufacturer outlined was to 
make the store a popular and 
familiar place for the child 
shopper throughout the year, and 
thus get in closer touch with their 
parents. 

The dealer arranged his win- 
dows with children’s school sup- 
plies, shoes, clothing and every- 
thing he carried for children. He 
then ran an advertisement and 
distributed circulars asking chil- 
dren to send or leave their names 
at his store. In his two display 
windows he placed twelve pres- 
ents. Each day twelve names were 
drawn from a ballot box and 
the names placed on the presents 
in the window. Large advertise- 
ments announced “Boys’ and 
Girls’ Presents Free. Don’t De- 
lay. Look For Your Name 
Pinned on An Article. You Get 
It For Nothing. New Names 
Are Added Each Day. If Your 
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Name is Not There the First or 
Second Day, You May Find it 
There the Third, Fourth, Fifth or 
Sixth Day.” 

Children who had not sent in 
their names did so quickly. As 
the new names were drawn from 
a ballot box placed inside the 
door, every late comer had as 
good a chance as one who left 
his or her name early. 

This little plan was the means 
of attracting people to this mer- 
chant, he became popular and 
successful because he courted the 
presence and patronage of chil- 
dren. He not only sold more 
shoes for the manufacturer who 
gave him the idea, but became a 
loyal booster for that manufac- 
turer’s line. 

Many merchants have been 
made to realize that children’s 
garments and articles for the 
youth: are not only a source of 
good profits, but are also a means 
of securing a large amount of 
adult patronage. 

A little present from a manu- 
facturer through the retailer to 








Not One in 500,000 Wasted 


Every day half a million people patronize the 500 motion 
picture theatres throughout the Eastern States which we 
control. Every paid admission represents a possible cus- 
tomer of yours—and every one positively will see and 
read illustrations in colors and short descriptions of your 
goods. You can put your Product before them through 
slides displayed in these theatres. From four to nine per- 
formances a day, with your advertisements thrown on the 
screens between changes. 


Write to Service Department for details of our rates, 
circuit and guaranteed service. 
* * * * 


You, who supply your local dealers with slides advertising your product, 
will find our price of $12.50 a hundred for slides—F. O. B. factory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—exceptionally low. Let us make you a sample slide 
from your own copy. Address Manufacturing Department 


Motion Picture Advertising Co. 
916 World Building ‘ P , i New York 
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the children makes the parent 
favor the brand and the store, 
and the child of today in becom- 
ing the shopper of tomorrow 
never forgets the manufacturer 
or the store that was friendly 
to him. 

Many times a special sale can 
be given new life by opening some 
new department featuring some 
special brand of goods which the 
people have been in need of, or 
a department with a line that is 
novel and new. In this the manu- 
facturer can induce the retailer 
to carry out his plan in detail. 
A manufacturer of camera sup- 
plies induced his dealers to open 
their camera departments differ- 
ently from the other stores in 
their towns by announcing the 
opening of the new camera de- 
partment as an _ exhibit for 
amateur photographers. The first 
prize was $10, second $5, and the 
next four $3 prizes. All pictures 
submitted were framed by the 
merchant and hung in the various 
departments of the store. Below 
each picture was suspended a 
large card on which the name of 
the contestant was printed in red. 
This feature was so cleverly ad- 
vertised that everybody in the 
town who had ever taken any pic- 
tures brought them to the store 
to be exhibited. Then on the 
week following the opening of 
the new department an offer was 
made to develop, at half price, all 
films purchased on Saturday and 
brought in the following Monday. 
This not only sold films in large 
numbers, but meant they were 
used up quickly. 

The retailer must be made to 
realize that the most important 
thing about a special sale is to 
make it so different it will at- 
tract attention and quicken in- 
terest. 


CONTEST PLANS PUT UP TO DEALERS 


Another manufacturer suggest- 
ed a popular plan for special sales 
in the form of a carnival. Last 
fall a general store merchant fol- 
lowed this idea by decorating his 
store with fall foliage, corn and 
pumpkins. The pumpkins were 


entered in a special pumpkin con- 
test. 


A number of money prizes, 

















ranging from one to five dollars, 
were offered for the large pump- 
kins grown in the county. Next 
a Pumpkin Pie Poetry contest 
was arranged. This was a splen- 
did means of getting the country 
people to enter pumpkins in the 
contest, and their interest was 
kept up by writing verses and 
jingles on pumpkin pies. This 
merchant invited everybody wio 
had any inclination to flirt with 
the muse to submit a piece of 
poetry. 

Following this contest the 
pumpkins entered in the contest 
were cut up and baked into pies. 
Then en a certain advertised day 
a Pumpkin Pie Feast was held 
at the store. It was the biggest 
drawing card this store ever 
held. 

In case a merchant cannot se- 
cure fall decorative material from 
the country, the crepe paper de- 
signs of leaves, corn and pump- 
kins furnish good material for 
making the store typical of the 
fall season. The designs can be 
cut out and pasted on card boards 
for window and counter cards. 
This manufacturer simply wrote a 
letter suggesting this plan and the 
retailer went to all the expense 
in carrying it out. A portion of 
his letter carried this advice. 

“In any kind of a special sale 
it is a good idea to select some 
one bargain’ leader for each day. 
Advertise only a certain number 
to be sold at a specified time. The 
limited number to be sold and 
the time limit creates a desire to 
buy and the result is a crowded 
store. 

“As an inducement toward per- 
suading people to attend your 
special sale early in the day, or 
to make country people visit your 
store first, offer a discount of 
five pér cent on the first pur- 
chase of each customer—one 
article to a customer—before 9 
a.m,” 

A telephone manufacturer in- 
duced a dealer to carry out this 
plan. The dealer, who had several 
delivery wagons which he wished 
to keep busy, used the plan to im- 
press upon the people that his 
store devoted particular attention 
to telephone orders. The idea was 
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a1vemaes at the time a new 
utomatic phone was being in- 
stalled in the town. Co-operating 
with the manufacturer of the 
automatic phone he made use of 
the phone as a selling aid, by 
filling each window with tele- 
phones, together with an attractive 
arrangement of goods that could 
easily be ordered over the tele- 
phone. He offered a gift box 
‘ree with each telephone order. 
lhe gift box contained special 
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manufacturers. The novelty of 
the idea not only attracted people 
to the store, but also gave the 
new telephone valuable publicity. 
The idea of buying a lot of things, 
the retailer suggested, over the 
telephone never occurred to these 
people, and when they saw the 
practical side of his suggestion 
they used the telephone frequent- 
ly; and if they had not installed 
a telephone they realized the 
necessity and value of a phone 
more than they ever had before. 


samples he had received from 














Rapid Electrotype Company 


of Canada 
Montreal 
Announce 
NICKEL-STEELTYPES 


“*Harder Than Steel’’ 


Unequalled for Booklets, Color Work and Halftones. 
They give a wonderfully clear, sharp impression — be- 
cause the Nickel Steel is deposited directly on the face 
of the mold — then backed with copper. They are not 
affected by chemicals in colored inks, so this and their 
hardness insures perfect results in the /onges/ press runs. 


Write For Sample Shell 








Be Es OS @ 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 
The famous trade mark 1847 ROGERS Bros. ae 
guarantees the heaviest triple wee. - 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware 


Succestor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
WHEW YORK cHicace SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








_ A national advertiser made up, 
for his many local sales agents, a 


series of illustrated advertise- 
ments. Proofs of these were put 
up in the form of an “electro 


book,” and the book was sent to 
all the representatives. Those who 
wanted the advertisements could 
get them at just the cost of the 
plates, which ranged from forty 
cents up, according to size. These 
advertisements were to be used in 
newspaper space that the adver- 
tiser had secured by means of ex- 
change deals arranged by the lo- 
cal sales agents themselves. 

The furnishing of these electros 
proved to be a big improvement 
over the former method of allow- 
ing the sales agents to make up 
their own copy, but still the agents 
did not use the newspaper space 
as the advertiser thought they 
should do. It was some trouble 
and some expense to send to the 
home office for the plated adver- 
tisements, and many neglected to 
attend to it. So the advertising 
department tried another plan. A 
series of all-type advertisements 
was made up on a big sheet, and 
this sheet was sent to the sales 
agents with instructions to the ef- 
fect that they did not have to send 
for any plates, but only had to 
cut the advertisement out, insert 
the local name and address and 
send the copy to the publisher 
with the request that he follow 
copy and style as closely as pos- 
sible. The result was a gratify- 
ing increase in the use of the 
newspaper space. 

* ‘* * 

The Durham-Duplex Company 
had another card up its sleeve 
when it put out thousands of dem- 
onstration razors at 35 cents each. 
These demonstration razors were 
not fancy, but they did all the 
work of the regular outfit and 
used regular blades. Many thought 


they would kill the sale of the 
regular sets. Now comes a Christ- 
mas advertisement addressed to 


the wives of the 1,500,000 men who 
have secured demonstration ra/ors 
and offering to redeem the 35-cent 
sample at 50 cents to be applied on 
the purchase of a regular set 

* * * 


“IT want some of the black 
shells,” said an occasional hunter 
as he walked into a sporting goods 
store that has the reputation of 
being the most enterprising store 
of its class in an eastern city of 
moderate size. 

“The black shells?” responded 
the salesman. “Do you mean you 
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SALESMAN WASN’T AWARE OF THIS WIDELY 
USED COPY 


want black powder? Most people 
want the smokeless these days.” 

“No,” said the customer, “I 
don’t mean black powder. I mean 
the black shells. The paper of the 
shell is black, you know—the kind 
that you see advertised so much 
as the black shells. I can’t just 
call the name of the maker.” 

The salesman shook his head. 
“Must be some kind that we don't 
carry,” he said, and he seemed to 
be perfectly sincere. 
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It was just another incident 
showing how hard it is to make a 
real dent in the retail trade. The 
black shells of the United States 
Cartridge Company have been ad- 
vertised in a very interesting sort 
of way for the last twelve months. 
The copy here reproduced is a 
fair sample of the advertisements 
used. The campaign is put down 
as a successful one. Yet here is a 


supposedly up-to-date sporting- | 


goods store that not only does 
not carry the goods but apparently 
does not know of them. 
course the store that figured in 
this incident may be an exception, 
and then again it may not. The 
retail trade is having all sorts of 
propositions ‘thrown at it these 
days, and it is in no hurry to act. 
To put a new article on general 
sale, so that there may be little 
wasted force in the advertising, is 
some job; and one who thinks 
otherwise had better stay out of 
the field of advertising. 


® * * 


“Look here,” said an aggressive 
retail clothier to his advertising 
man, “I walked down with Smith, 
the insurance man, this morning. 
He knows me well and lives near 
me, but he never comes in here to 
buy a suit of clothes. And there’s 
Brown, the architect, just across 
the way. He and I are friendly, 
and he knows we have the best 
ready-to-wear clothing in town, 
but he never comes here to get a 
suit or an overcoat.” He went 
on, naming others, and wound up 
with, “Why don’t we reach these 
men?” 

“T don’t know,” said the adver- 
tising man, thoughtfully, “but 
maybe I can find out.” And he 
had the horse sense to interview 
the men his employer had men- 
tioned. 

“Do me the kindness to say 
frankly why you never come to 
our Store,” said he to thé insur- 
ance man. “It will be a real favor 
to me.” 

“Your store is all right,” re- 
plied the innsurace man, “but yo ir 
boss does no business with me. 
He has never taken out a policy 
with my company. Other mer- 
chants here have. I do business 
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Message Across 


You have the goods. 
The people need them. 
But how can they know 
about your goods unless 
they read your story? 


That’s where our service 
helps, by creating printed 
matter the people wi// 
read, just as they would 
listen to a good salesman. 


Call up Spring 8971 


William R. Robinson Co. 
153 Lafayette Street, New York 
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THE PAPER THAT 
COMES UP TO THE 
SCRATCH AND MAKES 
GOOD 


The paper with snap, 
sparkle and steam power 
in its news and edi- 






























torial columns. 
The real newspaper in Pittsburgh with 
a growing circulation of quality—buy- 
ing power live wire: advertisers must 
have to get best results. That’s 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 


with approved circulation by the A. A. 
of A. 









EMIL M. SCHOLZ, General Manager. 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 
Foreign Representatives, 

New York. Chicago. 





















AMERICAN HOMES | 
&° GARDENS 4 


Bejongs on your list if you have |L.’° 
anything to sell to intelligent, A.’ 
discriminating and _ well-to-do f--- 
people. 

A quality circulation, reaching the 
owner of country estates, the 
suburban dweller, and the gentle- 
man farmer. 

The rate {s not high— 
magazine page, $60; full page, $135. 
——j| MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, New York 
John R. Hezard, Advertising Manage 
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SALVATION OF. MANY 


Firms in the financial panic 
of 1907 was 


PARTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE 


Guaranteed annual saving on premi- 
ums 20 per centon thisand other forms. 


J. A. STEELE, 430 W. 118th St., NEW YORK 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 






















































Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in buokkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 128,384 
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with those who do business wit! 
me.” 

And the advertising man ran up 
against like situations elsewhere. 
His employer’s store was recog- 
nized as being a good place in 
which to buy clothes, but there 
were sentimental or business rea 
sons for buying elsewhere—rea 
sons that advertising was power 
less to overcome. 


* * * 


“How do you overcome compe- 
tition?” was the question put to a 
salesman of high-grade office sys- 
tems after he had finished his talk 
before an advertising club. 

“We do not run up against com- 
petition as often as you migh;: 
suppose,” he replied. “Of course 
there are times when we get up 
against the question of price hard, 
but we stand out for the very best 
quality of construction and serv 
ice, and that position often brings 
us the business, though the other 
fellows are below us in figures. 
There are more people than you 
suppose who want the very best. 

“But you must take into con- 
sideration that we are selling serv- 
ice—better ways of doing business 
—rather than just so much mer- 
chandise. For example, I worked 
up a big order a short time ago in 
a bank up in New York State, 
which has for years been using 
the old ponderous ledgers for its 
accounts. They were on the point 
of arranging for larger quarters 
because of this old system. Our 
methods not only effected a great 
saving in space and expense of 
upkeep of the system, but also en- 
abled them to cut down their force 
to less than half of what it was 
before. There was no competi- 
tion to contend with. We were 
the missionaries in the case. And 
do you suppose, when it came to 
buy the actual merchandise needed 
for the new system, that they went 
out to see if they couldn’t get 
their desks, filing cases and cards 
from someone else cheaper? Not 
on your life. That’s the way we 
solve competition—we go in and 
do the missionary work and sell 
our service before competition 
gets wise.” 

Going on to tell about the ad 
























vertising of his company, he said: 
“The first agency made a sad mess 
of our work. They didn’t catch 
the spirit of what we are trying to 
do. The agency that is doing the 
work now has one of its men at- 
iend every little meeting that we 
hold, and in that way the man who 
is to look after our account has a 
chance to catch the right spirit— 
to imbibe, as it were, the atmos- 
phere of the business —and now 
we feel that our advertising is in- 
terpreting to the business public 
what we stand for.” 

* * * 


What’s in little things? Often 
the difference between success and 
failure. A men’s furnishing store 
on Dearborn street, Chicago, had 
a brand of collars made and 
stamped with the name of the firm. 
A showcase filled with these was 
kept in front of the place and a 
sign offered them at 15 cents each 
or four for 50 cents. The aver- 
age customer took the bait and 
bought four; of course the collars 
would have been sold at two for 
25 cents. It’s well known that 
usually men will buy collars wher- 
ever they happen to be able to se- 
cure them when the need comes to 
mind, so this sale of four instead 
of two was a distinct gain for the 
store. 

* * 

Professor Watts, of the State 
College, Pennsylvania, writes in 
The Market Growers’ Journal: 
“Methods of selling are becoming 
more unique and original. Enter- 
prising horticulturists in New 
York are offering Christmas pres- 
ents composed of jams, jellies and 
canned fruits in various assort- 
ments. One of the collections sell- 
ing for $2 reads as follows: “Two 
quarts huckleberries, one pint 
strawberry jam, two glasses Jap- 
anese mint jelly, two glasses Jap- 
anese mint marmalade, two glasses 
Satsuma jelly, one glass peach 
butter; one glass plum butter. An- 
other collection containing a lar- 
eer assortment is offered for $5.” 

--_——__—+0+ —___—_ 

W. H. Johns, vice-president of 
George Batten Company, and: Irvin 
Cobb, the humorist, will be amon P 
speakers at the annual dinner a the 


Representatives Club, of New York, to 
be held to-morrow evening. 
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NEW CIRCULATION—means 
Increased Circulation 


INCREASED CIRCULATION 


—means More Advertising 


MORE ADVERTISING— 


means More Money 


From October, 1911, to October, 


1912, we produced 
70,000 Subscriptions for One Magazine 
60,000 = ** another ‘‘ 
52, 000 sé sé sé 
68, 000 ce sé ce 


Why stand still or spend 
in advertising for in- 
creased circulation 100% 
to 200% for an UNCER- 
TAIN return? Figure 
out how much increase in 
circulation you want dur- 
ing the coming year— 
then, take it up with us. 
We produce results or 
ask no pay. Write, wire 
or call. 


The Magazine Circulation Co. 
(Incorporated) 
327-333 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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“Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


lines. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertisement can exceed 28 
Forms close Thursday. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





AtBEst FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign: countries, 


Classified Ads ry 


In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classified should write for Proposition. 
Our magazine “Advantageous Advertising”’ free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 














Manufacturers 
convinced they are mis- 
sing many sales ‘‘pos- 
sibilities’, are invited to 
inves'igate our method 
of co-operation, in the 
planning, writing and 
placing of business. 
Write, on let'erhead, for 
Portfoiio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N.J. 








THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more thar 
150,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





CALENDAR SAMPLES 
Our line of calendars for 1914 are now ready 
for the jobber and printer larger and better 
than ever before. THK E. S. BENCE CO., 
Carthage, N 








AD. WRITERS 





Letters that say much in a few 
words, hold attention and create interest in 
your proposition. Write me for rates. HAROLD 
E. IstnG, 66 Kenilworth Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MECHANICAL Subjects demand an advertis- 

ing writer familiar with these products 
if forceful sales copy is wanted. My twelve 
years’ experience awaits your service. ALFRED 
WonFER, 31 Clinton oe Newark, N. J. 





CIRCULARS 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 











HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches = buyers of f machinery and supplies: 


FOR UICK RESULTS use the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST, Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 108,000 ‘he largest 
circulation of any newspaper published between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. Clas- 
sified ads. 3c per word. Cash with order. Dis- 
play advertising, 20c per line, $280 per inch 
flat. Kate good for one year if one insertion ap- 


pears before Dec. 31,1912. Rateafter Jan 1,1913, 
$3.50 per inch 


Sample copy sent on reques: 





Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trace’s 
leading jotirnal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 





Your Circulars 
carefully and promptly mailed at 20c per 100 
6x9 or smaller. Satisfaction guaranteed 
FRED B. BOYLES, Cabot, Vermont. 








COIN oanne 
COIN MAILERS 


$2.60 per 1,000. For 6 coins, $3.00, any printing 
DODD PRINTING CO., Fort Madison, la. 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED— Experienced New York repre- 
sentative for Western dry goods and apparel 
trade papers. Write 584, care of Printers’ Ink 


Wanted— Advertisement Solicitor 


for Booklet. Commission. Experience 
in druggists’ sundries desirable. Box 
612, care of Printers’ Ink. ( 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for a solicitor to make a permanent connection 
with a small, profitable and growing Aven 
All communications strictly CON FIDEN’‘ TIAL. 
Address, Box 600, Printers’ Ink. 
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MAILING LISTS 





PACIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 

4 Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 

Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 

Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
5 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





TILL THAT POSITION in Philadelphia 

with a man qualified to produce. Capable 
nan versed in advertising, sales managing and 
orrespondence ready January first. 32 years. 
33.000. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 





TECHNICAL COPY WRITER 
4 years’ practical engineering experience enables 
ine to write strong, clean-cut ads. on mechan- 
cal and electrical apparatus, supplies, etc. 
Cc. WHITE, 435 W. 22nd St., N. Y. C. 





As a Correspondent 
| have proved that I can gain and hold busi- 
ness. I can make you think sotoo. Salary low 
enough. “STARCH,” Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 





BRIGHT young man, age 19, and with a think 
tank capable of good usage, desires position 
as an assistant to advertising manager or in 
gency within 200 miles of Philadelphia. I. C.S. 
student. Excellent references. Address, Box 
605, care of Printers’ Ink. 





IRCULATION MANAGER (82) who can 
produce. 14 years’ experience on large 
dailies and trade papers. Understands thor- 
oughly methods of getting circulation with or 
without premiums; open for position with trade 
or daily in any localiuy. Best of references. 
Box 604, care Printers’ Ink, 





A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE 
ART MANAGER 
eight years’ experience with a prominent pub- 
lishing house, is desirious of making a change. 
He understands thoroughly the mechanical end 
of the publishing business, such as Printing, 
Paper, Engraving, Make-up, etc. Can present 
very best references as to his character and 
ability. Address, Box 611, care Printers’ Ink. 


Pablisher — Manufacturer — Wholesaler 
Young man (24) thorough newspaper and 
agency experience. Strong on retail and mail 
order copy, and trade and foilow-up work. 
Want position with newspaper as copy writer 
or advertising manager with manufacturer or 
wholesale house. Can produce—not an experi- 
ment. Now employed. Address, Box 601, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Want This Man? 


Young man who has made an enviable record 
as Business and Advertising Manager desires 
change on account climatic conditions; city 
25,000 to 75,000. Producer who knows systems 
and efficiency and is capable of getting the most 
out of men and equipment. Any publisher 
needing such a man will find it to his advantage 
to communicate with “ EFFICIENCY,” Box 
608, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


having nine years’ experience as head of ad- 
vertising and catalogue department in large 
wholesale houses, desires position with greater 
possibilities. Will consider proposition from 
department store or agency. 32 years old. 
With present house four years. Best references 
Will accept reasonable salary to start. Partic 
ulars and specimens of work to those interested. 
Address, Box 602, care of Priaters’ Ink. 














A MAN 


— would make a proposition to the 
head of some big 


Department Store 
Chain of Stores 
or Manufacturer 


The man is a Sales and Advertising Man- 
ager of ten years’ experience, employed, and 
earning what is considered a good salary. 
He wishes to make a proposition to some 
concern doing—or which ought to be doing 
—a business of three million or over, to 
take charge of the advertising department 
or sales and advertising combined, on a 
nominal salary with a reasonable bonus on 
the increased volume of business resulting 
from hts work. Box 610, Printers’ Ink. 

















PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SEE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I19!ly 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year IQII, 
Dy. 17,669; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, ‘and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, July, 
1912, Daily, 10,967; Sunday only, 15,729. 


San Francisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911; 
Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
distribution, 109,752. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 917,827; 
— distribution, 99,894, 

Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. The absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 


thesefigures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 


nt tog 


culation of the Examiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED, is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
as is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 


RRR 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,893. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,709; 1910, 7,893; I911, 8,085. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, 5c. 


1909, 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. tort, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,659. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos,'12, 64,154 @@). Carrier delivery. 








ILLINOIS 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1911, Sunday 641,628, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion boo!'s open to all. 
The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
yg person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
Sept., 1912, 16,433; Sept. average, 17,335. 
Champaign, Vews. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 
Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1911, 


> 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

@@™ The absolute correctness 


T the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the sats BY 


21,140. 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Oct., 
1912, 12,702. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Haws-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance." 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 55,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Zve. Yournal. Onty daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12, 8,781. Waterloo pop., 29,000 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, 1st 6mo. 1012, daily ave. net, 
43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744. A.A.A. examination. 
MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec $ourmail, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 
10,444 
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Portland, Rvening Express. Averagetor iort, 
daily 17,626. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


a MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average tort, 79,626. For Nov., 
1912, 81,531. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
aay Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 0 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 838,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising J otals: 1911, 8,376,061 ines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 4 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January I, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 
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Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. November circulation 
averages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 411,817; 
Sunday Post, 320,149. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1grtr, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"11, 19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368 ; Sunday, 11,218. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
’ J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
[Atlal-— is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEEO Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


/ Minneapolis, Journal Every 

evening and Sunday (@@). In 
19QII average daily circulation, oo 

E evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for Sept., 1912, evening only, 82,045. 
Average Sunday circulation for Sept., 1912, 





Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 108,728. 

SIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
prot Oldest Minneapolis daily 

verage circulation of dail 
GUAR ’ Tribune for year ended Dec. “he 
TEEO Io1r, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ribuae for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for to1r, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,410 daily average 1st 9 mos. 1012. 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
tort. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 'o8, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; 10, 19,238; ’11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Fournai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for I91I, 61,119. 
Buffalo, Coursey, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268; Exquirer, evening, 38.891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, i912, 
10 months, 99,200. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Th Globe Largest high-class evening 
e circulation. Counts only 

papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Oct. Ist, 1911, to Sept. goth, 1912, 127,713. 
A.A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75% *thome"’ cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Electrical Contractor. mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (eve.), aver. 
Oct., 1912, 4,072. Sems-Weekly Sentinel, aver. 
Oct., 1912, 6,224. 
OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Oct., 1912, 109,946 daily; Sunday, 140,114. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,182 average, 

Nov., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 

circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

AULA yy paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

daa) on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Oct., 1912, 
86,848; the Sunday Press, 177,014. 

Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 

average Igtt, 12,823. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 16,849. In its goth year. 
GUAe Independent. Has Chene a, 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, /1mes-Leader, eve , net, sworn, 
18,558, 9 mo. to Sept. 1,’12. A.A.A. examination. 
Williamsport, \ews,eve. Net av. for year end- 
ing 1912, 9,605 — Av. for Sept., 9,799. 
York, Vispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,627. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1911, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,588 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age gir. 
_ Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daity average 1911, 8,289. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
tee Sunday, 18,625. August,- 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 
VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,764. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Nov., 1012, 
6,338. The Register (morn.), av Nov.,'12,3,206. 
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WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. 

Tacoma, News Average for vear IoI!, 


19,210 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
6 mo. ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,053. Establishe. 
Over 40 vears ago. 7 
Janesville, Guszette. Daily average, Oct., 1912, 
daily 6,024; semi-weekly, 1,660. 
Madison, Stace Journal, daily. Actual ave 
age ciroulation for year 1911, 7,917.. 
Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Avening W1s 
cousin, daily. Average daily circu 
GUAR lation for first 6 mos. 1012, 46,104 
AN an increase of over 4,000 dail 
Maas average over 1911. ‘Ihe Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home 
circulation that counts, and with 
out question ent@&rs more actual home: 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy. 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York. Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Average Sept 
1912, circulation, 7,890. Av: 6 mo. 7,065. 
MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Nationa! 
German weekly. Av. 19.1 22,025. Rates 6c. in 
ONTARIO, CAN. 

Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46.952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,685 
Average Ist § months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
AAERIDE! \ Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
‘THe Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (O@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOI8 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,"’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7'he Daily News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
TH Chicago Axaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


MAINE 


THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 








FEI WK We He 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


PW IW He 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 

CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7eidune is 

the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 

A more paid want ads than any 

alee other daily newspaper, either 

re 4 Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi 

fied wants printed in Oct., ’12, 

amounted to 260,369 lines. The 

number of individual advertise- 

by Printers’ ments published was 39,929. 

Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 

the order;—-or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 

advertising in the daily appears in both the 

morning and evening editions for the one charge. 
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HE Minneapolis Journai, 
. every Evening and Sunday,|] ©© | 
carries more advertising every 

month than any othernewspaper ~~ 


in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and abD- 


solutely no questionable adver- 

—— tising accepted at any price. 

Ks | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 


‘iB ib Albany Aventng Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
~sst paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
tied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
Ts Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Tes Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 











OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.-—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ALABAMA 


Yhe Mobile Register (QO@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4mos, 
"11, 64,154 (O© ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournai (O@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (O@). 

Boston Evening 7ranscript (Q@@), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

srooklyn Hage (O@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBgISHING CO. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Ppaperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘'he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

The New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (Q@©), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 86,848; 
Sunday, 177,014 





THE PITTSBURG 
o DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournmal (@@), oniy morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantitytests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Prosperity 


There has been a bumper 
crop. 

This is because the tillers of 
the soil have been industrious, 
and the rain and the sun have 
favored their plantings. 

There has been industrial ac- 
tivity. 

The makers of things in fac- 
‘ories have been busy. They 
have had work to do and pay 
for doing it. 

There has been commercial 
success. 

The people who buy and sell 
and fetch and carry have been 
doing a lot of business and they 
have been paid for doing it. 


The country is prosperous be- 
cause all the people have been 
busy. 

Good crops and good times 
can be enjoyed only when the 
Government maintains peace 
and harmony. 

_ This task of the Government 
is made comparatively easy be- 


cause the American people have 
been enabled to become so well 
acquainted with each other. 
They know and understand one 
another. They are like one 
family. 

The producer and consumer, 
no matter where they live, are 
close together. 

This is largely due to our 
wonderful facilities for intercom- 
munication. We excel in our 
railways, Our mails and our tele- 
graphs, and, most of all, in our 
telephones. 

The Bell System has fourteen 
million miles of wire spread over 
all parts of the country. Each 
day there are twenty-five million 
telephone talks all the way from 
twenty feet to two thousand 
miles long. 

The raiser of crops, the maker 
of things, and the man of com- 
merce, all are helped to co- 
operate and work together for 
peace and prosperity by means 
of the Universal telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System Universal Service 


One Policy 
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MOTOR \ CARS PER 
WOMEN CARS WOMAN 





Fifty-four women in Cleveland own be- 
tween them 117 automobiles. These women 
are VOGUE subscribers; their ownership of 
2 1-6 cars per capita shows in what degree the 
VOGUE reader is able to enjoy the good 
things of life. 


Automobile manufacturers discovered in 
1910 that VOGUE’s circulation was free from 
waste. This table shows how they have given 
VOGUE more than six times as much space 
this year than they did three years ago. 


Automobile Advertising in Vogue 


Year. Number of Firms, Agate Lines. 
I9IO 7 IJ,QI2 
IQII 22 50,191 
1912 35 71,474 


To the manufacturer of any product that 
discriminating people can ride in, or dress in, or 
eat, or otherwise make use of, VOGUE offers 
a circulation that is exceptionally efficient. 


Seah An.s 


Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 







VOGUE carries more advertising than any other woman’s magazine. 
Read the Volume of Advertising statement on page 89 of this number of Printers’ Ink. 























